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CHAPTER VIII. 



EMINENT PUBLISHERS. 



HB. JOHN HURRAY — MB. TBOUAS TEGG. 



The name of Mr. John Murbav, of Albermarle 
Street, has an undoubted right to stand the first 
in any article or chapter referring to the Pub- 
lishers of London. He is the prince of aristo- 
cratic bibhopoles, and has maintained his Bove- 
reignty in that character for upwards of a quar- 
ter of a century- 
Mr. Murray is a publisher by birth as well as 
by choice. I do not mean to aay anything bo 
foolish, as that he was born a full-fledgod bibho- 
pole: ail I wish my readers to understand is, 
that his father carried on the business of a 
bookseller and pubhsher, before the subject of 
rOL. II. B 
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my present sketch was born. The elder Mr. 
Murray established an excellent business in 
Fleet Street, in the shop occupied by Mr. Un- 
derwood, opposite St Dunatan's Church; and on 
his death, the present Mr. Murray who had been 
regularly trained up to the business, succeeded 
him in the same pla^e. Mr. Murray continued 
to cany on the bookselling business, and the 
publishing also, though on a comparatively 
limited scale, in Fleet Street, for some time 
after his father's decease. At first and for some 
time he was not particularly successful, but 
eventually matters assumed bo encouraging an 
aspect, that he determined on removing from 
civi- ground to his present fashionable locality 
in Albermarle Street. 

It is not generally known, but the fact is in- 
teresting, that Mr. Murray was the first London 
publisher of the " Edinburgh Review." This 
was during the period he carried on the business 
in Fleet Street. Mow little eould either he, or 
the proprietors of the " Blue and Yellow," as 
the " Edinburgh Review " is so often called in 
Scotland, have thought at the time, that he was 
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destined to start and become the sole proprietor 
of a publication, which, in respect of reputation 
should become so formidable a rival to the "Edin- 
burgh," and which should interfere so largely 
with the sale of the latter. Yet so it has been. 
It was under the bibtiopolic auspices of Mr. 
Murray that the " Quarterly Review " was first 
ushered into existence, and under his sole aus- 
pices it has continued up to the present time — a 
period of more than thirty years. How few pe- 
riodicals, of any class, attain bo protracted an 
age ! Of fewer still, perhaps not of half-a-dozen, 
out of the hundreds to which this country has 
given birth, can it be said, that they have con- 
tinued to be printed for, and published by, the 
same individual for upwards of thirty years. 

But though the "Quarterly Review" was 
ushered into the world under the bibliopolic aus- 
pices of Mr. Murraj', the credit of its projection 
is not due to him. The idea originated with no 
other person than Sir Walter Scott. Sir Walter, 
then Mr. Scott, had for some time previously — 
indeed, almost ever since its commencement in 
1S02 — entertained a dislike to the "Edinburgh 
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Review," partly on personal and partly on poli- 
tical grounds. To use his own peculiar, but 
graphic phraseology, in a letter to bis brother, 
Thomas Scott, when soliciting his services as 
contributor to the embryo " Quarterly," be "owed 
Jeffrey* a flap with a fox-tail, on account of his 
review of ' Mannion.' " The objections which 
Sir Walter had always entertained to the " Edin- 
burgh Review," on account of its politics, at- 
tained their climax, on the appearance in the 
number (the 2fith) for October, 1S06, of an ar- 
ticle entitled " Don Cevallos on the Usurpa- 
tion of Spain," written by Lord Brougham, then 
Mr. Henry Brougham, a young barrister, com- 
paratively unknown to fame. Sir Walter was 
80 indignant at and disgusted with this article, 
that he bad no sooner completed its perusal, 
than he wrote to his bookseller to withdraw his 
name from the list of subscribers to the « Edin- 
burgh Review." Scott now resolved on entering 
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practically, and in earnest, into the views he had 
for some time before entertained of starting a 
periodical in opposition to the great northern 
literary and political Leviathan. Among those 
with whom he communicated on the subject, 
were the then Lord Advocate of Scotland, the 
Right Hon. John Campbell Colquhon, and 
Mr. Canning. The latter gentleman entered 
cordially into the project, and engaged not only 
to furnish such important information to the new 
journal, as should at once raise it to a distinction 
unapproachable by any of its contemporaries for 
the ear!ineBs,accuracy,amplilude, and importance 
of its intelligence on all matters of state; but also 
undertook to furnish an occasional article from 
his own pen, Tiie contributors on whom Scott 
principally relied for stated asaistance, wlien en- 
gaged in the project of bringing out the " Quar- 
terly," were his well-known political friends, the 
two Hoses, Ellis, Heber,* Frere, Malthus, Mat- 
thias, &c And last though not least, a publisher 
(as has been already hinted) was found in the 
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person of the young, intelligent, and enterprising 
Mr. Murray; a bibliopole who was not only ac- 
cording to Mr. Scott's own heart, in the matter 
of his political opinions, but whose personal 
qualities were admired and esteemed by the em- 
bryo author of the Waverly series of fictions. 

It may here be right to mention, however, 
that this was not the first transaction of a busi- 
ness nature which Mr. Murray had with the 
products of Scott's brain. In 1807, he entered 
into an arrangement with Mr. Constable, of 
Edinburgh, by which he acquired a fourth 
share of the copyright of " Marmion." With 
this purchase, he appears to have been highly 
delighted ; for he writes to Mr. Constable im- 
mediately after it was made, in the following 
terms : " I am truly sensible of the kind remem- 
brance of me, in your lilieral purchase ; you have 
rendered Mr. Miller no less happy by your ad- 
mission of him ; and we both view it as honour- 
able, profitable, and glorious, to be engaged in 
the publication of a new poem by Walter Scott." 
The editorship of the " Quarterly Review" 
was confided to the late Mr. Giflbrd, the author 
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of the " Baviad " and other works ; but who was 
better known among his literary iriends for the 
severity, sarcasm, and point of hts criticisms in 
periodicals, than he was to the public as author. 

The " Quarterly Review" started at once into 
a prosperous existence, and has ever since been 
a source, not only of great pecuniary profit, but 
of much personal influence m the literary and 
bibliopolic world, to Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray is almost the only metropolitan 
publisher who pretends to give frequent ana 
splendid dinners to the modern literati. When 
the late Mr, Constable, of Edinburgh, was alive 
and in all his bibliopolic glory, he used to give 
entertainments to literary men at his magnificent 
residence, which, for th«ir princely splendour, 
need not have shrunk from a comparison with 
those given by his rival in the English metro- 
polis. Compared with the festive treats which 
these two bibliopoles were in the habit of giving 
to distinguished authors, the dinners given them 
by other publishers, either here or in Edinburgh, 
were hardly worthy of the name. Nor is this 
all. Whatever dinners are given by the few 
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Other publishers who do give dinners at all, are 
"few and far between." I omit the usual part 
of the quotation respecting "angels' visits." Mr. 
Murray's dinners occur with a delightful fre- 
quency. One follows another, during the season, 
with a rapidity of succession most agreeable to 
all who constitute the privileged circle of Mr. 
Murray's literary friends. Thai the literati who 
are in the habit of putting their knees under 
Mr. Murray's mahogany, do ample justice to the 
delicious variety set before them, is, perhaps, a 
piece of information which I need not commu- 
nicate to my readers; for as authors are a class 
of persons who are proverbial for not being over- 
dined at home, it follows, almost by a species 
of logical inference, that they usually do most 
ample justice to the "goods" which not the 
" gods," hut such hospitable friends as Mr. 
Murray, " provide them." But let that pass- 
To insure a passport to the table of Mr. 
Murray, three things are necessary; first, that 
the party he an author of some celebrity; 
secondly, that he be an unexceptionable Tory ; 
and, thirdly, that he be, to a greater or leas 
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extent, patronised by the aristocracy. There 
may, through peculiar circumstances, be an ex- 
ception to these rulea; in other words, there 
may be, cases in whieh either or all of the condi- 
tions may be departed from; but such instances 
are remarkably rare. 

To enumerate the names of all the literati who 
have regaled themselves with the rich and varied 
delicacies of Mr. Murray's table, would be to run 
over the names of all authors of eminence, of 
Tory politics, and with a gaod coat on their baclc, 
who have flourished — if authors can be said to 
flourish, now-a-days — during the last twenty-five 
years. Some country authors, indeed, who come 
to town on a visit of a few days or weeks, con- 
trive to quarter themselves altogether, in so far 
as the article of dinner is concerned, on Mr. 
Murray. James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
afforded a fine instance of this during his first 
and last visit to the metropolis, eight or nine 
years ago. Day after day did he dine ^t the 
residence of the prince of aristocratic publishers ; 
and, bringing with him as he did, from the bleak 
and hungry moors and mountains of Ettrick, an 
B 5 
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appetite of the first magnitude, he played fright- 
ful havoc among the good things which his 
bibliopolic and hospitable entertainer set before 
him. In fact, I am doing no injustice to the 
memory of the Shepherd, and only justice to the 
catering capabilities of Mr, Murray, when I say, 
that James would not have had much to complain 
of, had he partaken of no other meal, after 
dining in Albermarle Street, until the dinner 
hour of the following day. On the first few 
occasions on which he dined with Mr. Murray, 
there were no limits to his praise, either of his 
princely host or hia "table"— meaning thereby 
the good things with which it groaned, and not 
the mere mahogany itself. 

" Eh, man, it was such a dinner, and such 
drink,* as nae words can describe," was Mr. 
Hogg's favourite exclamation in the earUer 
periods of his festire exploits in Albermarle 
Street, when attempting to give some idea, on 
his return home to Hans Place, Chelsea, to the 



• Meaning the Champagne, Madeirn, Claret, and tbe 
cfaoice wines which were quaffed on the vu 
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other bibliopolic friend of whose hospitality he 
partook in the ehape of bed and breakfast. 

But it is not in his own residence alone, or in 
his capacity of a private friend, that Mr. Murray 
is distinguished for the splendour of his fesiive 
entertiunineDts. His "dinuers to the trade" 
have for more tlian twenty years, been celebrated 
from one end of the country to the other, for 
their magnificence. Mr. Murray is in the habit 
of giving an annual dinner to " the trade" (which 
means the booksellers of London) at the Albion 
Tavern, Aldersgate Street, as a sort of intro- 
duction — and a very agreeable one it always 
proves — to his " Buhscrihing " or selling the new 
books which he is about to publish. And ex- 
perience has convinced Mr. Murray that the 
£300 or £400, which he thus expends in giving 
a princely entertainment to the booksellers of 
the metropolis, prior to offering his new publica- 
tions for sale to them, is not money lost. The 
event has in every instance shown what, indeed, 
might safely enough have been taken for granted, 
that nothing on earth contributes so much to 
the pre-disposition to purchase on a large scale, 
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as a first-rate dinner, followed by oceans oF wines 
of the choicest quality. I believe there cannot 
be a question that Mr, Murray has repeatedly 
disposed of twice the amount of hooks at these 
dinners, that he would have done, had he, accord- 
ing to the usual custom among publishers, simply 
sent specimen copies round the trade and re- 
ceived whatever orders ihey were inclined to 
give. In numerous instances he has in this way 
disposed of many hundreds of copies of a large 
expensive book, several months before the work 
was printed, the trade being satisfied with know- 
ing the title, pnce, and size of the book; and 
that it was to be sent into the world under Mr- 
Murray's bibliopolic auspices. On several such 
occasions, Mr. Murray has, in the space of a 
few hours, sold upwards of £'25,000 worth of 
unpublished literature. About three years ago, 
he sold, at one of these dinners, books to the 
amount of £30,000. Next day, it is true, many 
persons began to have some misgivings as to 
whether they had not purchased too largely ; 
but that was their affair, not Mr. Murray's. 
Besides, they would be found just as ready as 
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ever to repeat the error, by purchaBiug with the 
same liberality as before, whenever Mr. Murray 
chose to favour them again with the best 
wines which the Albion could produce. 

But it were unjust to the lauuificent liberality 
of Mr. Murray in the matter of dining his 
friends — whether friends in the way of trade or in 
the private walks of life — to omit to mention 
that the festive treats he affords them are not 
confined to the metropolis. When business 
calls him from his home, and circumstances are 
found to suit, he treats his country friends with 
the same princely prodigality as he is in the habit 
of displaying in London. I will only allude to 
one instance in verification of my statement. In 
the year 1830, Mr. Murray determined on a tour 
to the Highlands of Scotland, hut especially to 
those localities immortalised by the fictions 
and poetry of Sir Walter Scott; who, I may here 
remark, was now a particular personal friend, apart 
from all the busioess transactions they had had 
together, of the bibliopolic prince of Albennarle 
Street Mr. Murray, .however, came to the 
conclusion that though pleasure was his primary 
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impelling motive in undertaking the journey to 
Scotland, that was no reason why the transaction 
of a moderate amount of business might not be 
blended with his pleaaurable pursuits- Accord- 
ingly, as it was about the time of bringing out his 
edition of the life and works of Byron in seven- 
teen volumes, and having had most ample and 
satisfactory experience of the wonder-working 
eSects of a good dinner, followed by liberal pota- 
tions of the juice of the grateful grape, in the 
Albion Tavern, London; he very justly reasoned 
that as human nature b the same in al! latitudes 
aa well as in all ages — on the other side of the 
Tweed as on this, it would be well to invite the 
Edinburgh trade to dinner. The invitation was 
as promptly accepted as it was cordially given. 
With what munificence Mr. Murray treated his 
Scotch friends on the occasion, may be inferred 
from the fact, that the bill which Mr. Gibbs, of 
the Royal Hotel (in which place the party " sat 
down") presented Mr. Murray when the affair was 
over, amounted to exactly £l08. The sum may 
seem a large one for a town of the size of 
Edinburgh, and yet I am very much mistaken 
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if Mr. Murray be not of my opinion — that it was 
the best-spent money be ever laid out in his life ; 
for before he quitted Scotland, he actually acid — 
so I am assured by one whose means of informa- 
tion ought to be of the first-rate character — as 
many copies of Byron's works as amounted to the 
enormous and almost incredible sum of £20,000. 

Mr. Murray excited much attention in the 
course of hia journey to Scotland by the taste and 
splendour of what in homely parlance la called 
his " turn-out." He performed his tour in a 
handsome barouche drawn by four spirited horses. 
This was something new to the people of Scot^ 
land in the case of a person applying himself to 
business pursuits. 

Mr. Murray was highly delighted with his 
Scotch jaunt; but nothing afforded him greater 
pleasure during his sojourn on the other side 
of the Tweed, than the Highland sports at St. 
Fillans. The only circumstance, I believe, 
which occurred to impair bis pleasure on his 
Scottish tour, was one that took place when on a 
steam-boat excursion on Loch I.oraond. Among 
the persons with whom Mr. Murray chanced 
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to enter into conversation, in the course of that 
otherwise very pleasant excursion, was a short, 
dumpy, compactly-made person, who seemed 
remarkable for the vivacity of his movements, 
and for being on good terms with himself, 
Finding his little stranger friend full of anec- 
dote and animation, and altogether a jolly com- 
panion, Mr. Murray enjoyed hia conversation 
and society with great seeming zest. They dis- 
cussed their wine together with an edifying 
harmony, and no less perfect was the accordance 
of opinion which characterised their discus- 
sion of political topics. Mr. Murray found to 
his great delight, that there was at least one pas- 
senger on board as thoroughgoing in his Torj'ism 
as himself. But as the dearest and fastest friends 
must sooner or later part, circumstances even- 
tually imposed on the Leviathan bibliopole and 
the little thick-built person with whom be bad 
enjoyed bo lengthened and agreeable a confabula- 
tion, the necessity of separation. 

" Do you know who that gentleman is," in- 
quired Mr. Murray, of a person with whom he was 
acquainted, " with whom I have been conversing ?" 
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" O yes, Mr. Murray." 

" And pray, who or what may he be ? " 

" That ' gentlenian,' Mr. Murray, is no other 
than Mr. Molloy Westmacott, of the 'Age' 
newspaper." 

Mr. Murray's mortification was complete. 
He never felt more annoyed Jii hia life : and, to 
his mortification and annoyance, he gave very 
free expression, the moment he made the un- 
pleasant discovery. And no wonder thai the 
prince of publishers should have felt infinitely 
mortified on finding that he had been making 
himself so familiar and friendly with Mr. Wesl^ 
macott ; for, independently of the various consi- 
derations of an extraneous nature, which would 
have made Mr. Murray shrink from the contact, 
his quondam stranger friend and companion, 
had for years before been holding him up to ridi- 
cule, in the "Age," under the head of "Mur- 
rayania " — a series of articles in which the most 
wretched jokes, and puns, and opinions, were 
put into the mouth of Mr. Murray. The reason 
why the then proprietor of the " Age " thus 
waged an uncompromising warfare with Mr. 
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Murray, is said to have been, that the latter 
could never be prevailed upon to send any of his 
advertisements to the " Age" newspaper. Be 
this as it may, Mr. Westmacott converted the 
conversation he had had with Mr. Murray in the 
Bteam-boat, into the nneans of holding him up 
anew to ridicule ; for in the next number of the 
"Age" appeared a quizzical article under the 
head of "John at the Lakes." 

Mr. Murray is exceedingly liberal in all bis 
business transactions, as well as generous and 
hospitable in his capacity of a private individual. 
From first to last he has given enormous sums 
to authors and artists. I am told that the bro- 
thers Finden received upwards of £'20,000 from 
him, for the splendid engravings they executed 
for his illustrated edition of the worlta of Byron. 
Byron himself is said to have received, from first 
to last, nearly £25,000 of Mr. Murray's money, 
for his poetical productions ; and if my informa- 
tion be correct, he himself cleared upwards of 
£20,000 by Byron's works. It is said, as men- 
tioned in the second series of my " Great Metro- 
polis," that Mr. Murray gave Washington Irving, 
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the American author, £4000 for bb "Life of 
ColumbuB." This I ItDow, that when any par- 
ticular work, which he has published, has hap- 
pened to prove a better speculatiou than was 
anticipated, he has, on repeated occasions, dou- 
bled the sum he had engaged to give the author. 
I know one circumstance in which the agree- 
ment was, that the author should receive £300 
for a particular work ; it sold better than was 
expected, and Mr. Murray gave him a cheque 
for £600. 

The case of Mr. Murray in connexion with 
Mrs. Rurabold's hook of Cookery has often been 
before the public ; hut considerable miecon- 
ception, I believe, still exists on the subject. 
The facts, as communicated to me by one who 
knew a great deal of Mr. Murray's business 
transactions at the time, are these: — The au- 
thoress sent the manuscript of the work to Mr. 
Murray, with a request that if he thought the 
work worthy of publicatioo he would bring it 
out as soon as convenient. There was not only 
no specification of any sum for copyright, but 
not the slightest hint was given that anything 
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would be expected for it in the event of its being 
deemed worthy of publication. The book was 
brought out, aijd at once obtained a large sale ; 
and Mr. Murray, acting with a generosity which 
is anything but common among publishers, sent 
the authoress a. cheque for £500. Instead of 
appreciating the generous act, the lady finding the 
work had been successful, immediately brought 
an action against Mr. Murray to recover the 
copyright. She was unsuccessful in ber suit : 
the verdict was for the defendant. Had Mrs. 
Rumhold not dragged Mr, Murray into a court 
of law, and sought to compel him to relinquish the 
copyright of the book, it ia exceedingly probable, 
considering the continued success of the work, 
and the publisher's proverbial Hberality, that 
the first cheque for £500 would not have been 
the last The work has had a most extraordinary 
sale. I heheve it is now in its aixty-Bixth 
edition, and the entire number of copies sold 
verges on 150,000. It is supposed that Mr. 
Murray must have cleared, by this volume, the 
enormous sum of fS-^OOO. 

Mr. Murray has published several other very 
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successful one-volume works. Mrs. Somer- 
ville's celebrated work, entitled, " The Mechan- 
ism of the Heavens," was ushered into the world 
in Albermarle Street I cannot speak with cer- 
tainty as to the precise sale of the book ; but I 
know it is very great. It has, for some time, 
been adopted as a class-book at Cambridge. In 
connexion with this work, I may mention an in- 
teresting fact — namely, that the manuscript was 
very carefully read over by Lord Brougham, who 
made repeated visits to Chelsea College, where 
Mrs. S. resides, for the purpose. This volume 
Wits not only exceedingly advantageous to Mrs. 
SomervlUe, in reference to the amount she re- 
ceived from Mr. Murray for it, but it procured 
her a distinction which I do not remember to 
have been conferred on any other lady — namely, 
that of being elected a " Fellow " of the Royal 
Society of Geneva. Nor was it in the article of 
reputation only that she must have been grati- 
fied with the success of the work. Its merits 
and celebrity procured for the authoress the 
handsome pension of £300 a-year from Govern- 
ment This pension was settled on Mrs. So- 
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Aterville by Sir Robert Peel, during his Pre- 
miership; a circumstanc-e which was the more 
creditable to the right hon. baronet, as both Mrs. 
Somerville and her husband are decided Whigs. 
Mr. Murray is not only liberal in his com- 
pensation to authors for particular works, but 
he pays like a prince for contributions to the 
" Quarterly," I believe that Mr. Southey^from 
whose pen the world is not likely to be ever 
again favoured with anything — received £50 for 
every article he fumiehed to the "Quarterly" 
for many years past. In lft30, Sir Walter Scott 
received the princely aum of £100 for an article 
which he contributed to the "Quarterly," This 
fact has been communicated to me by one who 
saw the cheque for the amount 

Mr. Murray, though eminently successful on 
the whole as a publisher, has made a number 
of unfortunate speculations. By the first volume 
of Napier's "History of the Peninsular War," 
though an able work, he lost somewhere about 
£500. By Washington Irving's " Life of Co- 
lumbus," he must have lost from £1500 to 
£2000 ; and by various other wovks he has been 
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a loser to a considerable extent But incompar- 
ably the worst speculation into which he ever en- 
tered, was that of the "Representative" morning 
newspaper ; by which, though it only continued 
to be published for six months, he lost from 
£15,000 to £-20,000. 

There is one circumstance in connexion with 
the business in Albermarle Street which ii 
thy of mention — namely, that Mr. Murray never, 
under any circumstances, publishes any works of 
fiction. No writer of novels or romances, how- 
ever popular he may be, need offer any work 
of imagination to Mr, Murray. All his books 
relate to matters of fact and iuformation. 

The prince of publishers has otVen expressed 
one very curious wish, though I am not aware 
that it has yet been gratified. He has repeatedly 
said, after stating that he never saw the whole 
of the numbers of one publication of the " Quar- 
terly" ready for delivery on one day, that he was 
very desirous, and hoped some day to have the 
pleasure, of seeing the whole publication of s< 
particular number ready at one time ; and after 
having the numbers piled up in tetter-press 



"walla" in the warehouse, to invite the principal 
booksellers to a spleodid hanquet, surrounded 
by one publication of the " Quarterly." Tliis 
would he an interesting incident in the annals of 
bibliopolism ; and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Clowea, the printer, and the bookbinder who 
•*does up" the "Quarterly," will take tare that 
no obstacles be thrown in the way by them, when 
Mr. Murray seriously sets ahoul carrying his ■ 
curious intentiou into effect. 

The business in Albermarle Street is now 
principally conducted by Mr. Murray's son, a 
young man about thirty years of age, educated 
at Cambridge, and pohsessing high literary at- 
tainments. He and Mr. Brockendon, the art- 
ist, some years ago, made the tour of the 
South of Europe together. He is a member of 
the Athenfeum, and also of the Geological Society. 

Mr. Murray must now be upwards of sixty 
years of age. He is tall and well formed, and a 
man of gentlemanly manners and appearance. 



Mr. Tegg is a native of Glasgow, and still re- 
tains a good deal of the West of Scotland accent. 
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He is, perhaps, tlie wealtliiest bibliopole in the 
United Kingdom. He is one of the few pub- 
lishers who have amassed an immense ffrtune by 
their transactions in the literary market. And 
wHat is infinitely to Mr. Tegg's credit, be has 
SL'quired hia princely fortune solely throiigh the 
force and energy of hia character as a man of 
business. He possessed no advantages in early 
life. He was cradled and brought up in humble 
circumstances, receiving only the rudiments of ii 
common English education. But hie great na- 
tural shrewdness taught him, soon after he had 
entered hia teens, the importance of education 
to those who would pass tiirough life with credit 
to themselves or advantag* to their fellow-nien 
and, therefore, he applied his mind in earnest to 
the acquisition, by self-tuition, of those more 
useful branches of learning which un propi- 
tious cireumatanees had prevented his acquiring 
through the instrumentality of masters. By the 
time he had emerged from his teens, Mr. Tegg, 
through dint of his indomitable perseverance and 
energy of character, had so far cultivated his 
mind as to enable him to fill any ordinary situa- 
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tion in a mercantile counting-house. He after- 
wards appeared in the capacity of publisher and 
author, as I shall have occasion to mention more 
particularly hereafter. 

Mr. Tegg, like all men of really enlarged and 
enlightened minds, glories in the circumstance, 
instead of wishing to conceal it, of having raised 
himself, which he has done by hia own unaided 
e^tertionsi from an humble origin to the position 
be now occupies as a public man. He often il- 
lustrates the difficulties with which he had to 
contend in early life, and the eventful incidents 
which arose out of his juvenile struggles, by hu- 
morous anecdotes, most graphically told. A 
year or two ago, he mentioned, to the great 
amusement of the audience, when presiding, at 
a late hour in the evening, at a dinner of the 
friends of the Booksellers' Benevolent Institution, 
at Blackwall — that when he called, being at the 
time a mere striplbg, without money, friends, or 
influence of any kind, on Mr. Newman, book- 
seller, in Leadenhall Street, to ask for employ- 
ment, as half-shopman, half-porter, as soon as he 
found time to speak, Mr. Newman accosted him 
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" What c 
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I you do, 



with the natural question, 
young man ? " 

" Anything you please, sir. I shall be willing 
to make myself generally useful." 

"Then," said Mr. Newman, "go and see if 
you can tie up that parcel," pointing to a quan- 
tity of books in a loose state, which were lying 
on the floor. 

" That," said Mr. Tegg, amidst the applause 
of the meeting, " was the first employment I ever 
was engaged in as bookseller. Is it not so, Mr. 
Newman ? " 

Mr. Newman, who was present, corroborated 
Mr. Tegg's statement, amidst the renewed accla- 
mations of the bibliopolic assemblage. 

It would occupy too much space were I to 
trace the various steps through which Mr. Tegg 
rose from the lowliness and obscurity of his early 
life into the prominent position which he now 
occupies. It must suffice to mention, that his 
rise was steady, though slow and gradual. In 
other words, he rose by degrees ; but his progress 
was in no instance retarded ; every new step he 
took was a step in an upward direction, till 
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at length he. reached his present importance. 
Higher, as regards bis reputation as a publisher, 
be does not expect, and, I believe, does not at- 
tempt to rise ; though so far Irom being satisfied 
with the vast amount of wealth he has aceumu- 
kted, he is just as devotedly attached to the oc- 
cupaliou of money-making — as eager to lay his 
fingers on the profits of hia speculations, as he 
was when only in his thirtieth year. He is as 
regular in bis attendance in the counting-house 
as he was the first year he embarked in busi- 



Much of Mr. Tegg's singular success is to be 
ascribed to his sound practical notions respecting 
matters of business. He was always remarkable 
tor bis method or system, in the business trans- 
actions. " Method is the soul of business," 
has been, from first to last, the maxim which he 
has sought to embo<lj in practice. On all prac- 
tical points. Dr. Franklin was, in early life, Mr. 
Tegg's guide, philosopher, and friend. With 
him it was then, and is now a settled conviction, 
that there is more practical everyday wisdom in 
one of Fiuukliii's Essays^ than in all the utilita- 




rian works put together, though their names be 
legion, which the disciples of Jeremy Benlham 
have issued from the press, during the last quar- 
ter of a century. When a young man, Frank- 
lin's Essays were Mr, Tegg's constant pocket 
companion. Just as sure as he wore a coat on 
his back, he carried a neat edition of Franklin's 
Essays in bis pocket 

Mr. Tegg soon after commencing business on 
bis own account^ hrought himself into general 
notice by hie nightly auctions of books. His na- 
tural shrewdness led him to deal almost exclu- 
sively in those works which had received the im- 
press of public approbation; 'and as he was 
enabled to sell these at a fourth or fifth, and in 
many cases a sixth or seventh of the published 
price, intelligence of the fact soon spread through 
all parts of London, and his premises were 
nightly crowded with purchasers from every 
corner of town. All were amazed at the low 
prices at which he sold his books ; how he could 
afford to sell them at such prices was more than 
their philosophy could comprehend. They knew 
he did not find them in the streets; they were 
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aware he did not get them for nothing ; how then 
he could sell them at less than the price of the 
paper and the hoarding, was a prohlem which 
they were unable to solve. The secret of the 
matter was, that, cheap as he sold them, he 
bought them still cheaper. He pui'chased large 
quantities at the sales of bankrupts' stocks; and 
he also purchased the remainders which lay un- 
saleable on puhhshers' shelves, and which were 
then, as now, to be got at a sixth or seventh part 
of the published price. If Mr. Tegg only ob- 
tained five per cent profit on the works thus 
sold, he must have been doing a lucrative busi- 
ness; for the number of books he was in the 
habit of selling nightly was very great. I should 
not here omit to mention, that Mr. Tegg acted 
in the capacity of his own auctioneer ; and an ex- 
cellent auctioneer he proved. He was always in 
good humour— a most important attribute in the 
character of the man who would wield the ham- 
mer; his observations were usually shrewd, and 
to the point; his anecdotes were numerous, short, 
and racy; and, most important perhaps of all, he 
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rostrum of an auction-room, how to flatter and 
bamboozle his audience. 

Mr. Tegg has now for many years relinquished 
the auctioneering part of his business, and con- 
fiaes himself to publishing and to wholesale 
bookselling. What the amount of money he 
turns over in the course of the year, may be, is 
a piece of information which it is not in my 
power to communicate to my readers. That it 
must he immense, may safely be infej-red from 
the few facts I am about to state. He has branch 
establishments, not only in all parts of the king- 
dom, but in Canada, New South Wales, and in 
other remote parts abroad. In Ireland alone, he 
has fifteen or sixteen establishments. 

But, perhaps, the extent of his business may 
he better inferred from the quantity of stock he 
always has on hand. The value of his stock has 
not for many years been under £130,000; some- 
times ii is as high as £180,000; at present it is 
£170,000. Just only imagiue what mountains of 
letter-press there must he to amount to such a 
sum ; especially when it is remembered that his 
books are all purchased, or, if not purchased 
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from others, published by himself, at very low 
prices. I cannot tell the average number of 
volumes he has on hand, but should suppose it 
cannot be less than 1,000,000. On some occa- 
siona, he has purchased as many as 150,000 
volumes of the back stock of extensive publishers 
at once. Some years ago, he bought from Mr. 
Murray, of Albermarle Street, the back stock of 
the " Family Library," for wliich he gave £8000, 
or something thereabout ; in whicb back stock 
there were more than 150,000 volumes. And it 
is only a few months since he purchased from a 
West End bibliopole, celebrated for the numlier 
of works of fiction which he pubtlBhes, very 
nearly 50,000 volumes, all novels, and all origi- 
nally published at a half-guinea per volume; 
though Mr. Tegg most probably purchased tliem 
at such a price as will enable him to sell them at 
eighteenpence per volume, and leave a handsome 
profit to himself besides. 

I must here mention one out of the innumer- 
able instances that could bo given, illustrative of 
the business habits for which I have given Mr. 
Tegg credit About seventeen or eighteen years 
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ago, when the late Mr. Constable, of Edinburgh, 
was in the meridian of his reputation as a pub- 
lisher, he wrote one day to Mr. Tegg, saying, 
that he had some large remnants of books, now 
comparatively unsaleable, which he wished to 
dispose of, and the price of which would proba- 
bly amount to £7000 or £8000. Having found 
from past experience that extensive transactions 
were much more expeditiously as well as satis^ 
fkctorily managed when the parties were brought 
into personal contact, than through the medium 
of correspondence, Mr. Tegg started, per the 
mail, for Edinburgh, within two hours after re- 
ceiving Mr. Constable's letter. On presenting 
himself to the northern bibliopole, the latter ex- 
claimed — " What ! Mr. Tegg ? Why, I wrote to 
you the other day, not expecting to see you here. 
You must have crossed the letter on the way." 

"Oh, not at all," replied Mr. Tegg; "I duly 
received your epistle." 

"Why, it's impossible; it could only have 
reached London about sixty hours ago."* 

* The mail at that time took sixty hours to reach Lon- 
don from Edinburgh. 

c 5 
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"Will you believe the evidence of your eyes? 
Do you know your own handwriting," rejoined 
Mr. Tcgg triumphantly, showing Mr. Constable 
his own letter. 

The Scottish bibliopole held up his hands 
in amazement, exclaiming — " Well, that beats 
everything. Who ever heard the like of that? 
Ah ! Mr. Tegg, you London people are the boys 
for business, after all." 

Mr. Tegg has, from the time he commenced 
business up to the present hour, been at war 
with a large portion of the trade. They are 
constantly denoimcing him, and he, in return, 
enjoys a hearty laugh at theu- expense. He says 
and justly, that, though fighting single-handed, 
he is the winning party, and consequently claims 
the recognised right of the victorious, to laugh as 
much as he pleases. Hehveaontheruin of others, 
though that is no fault or affair of his. He lives 
on the ruin of publisherB ; lie lives on the ruin 
of poor authors also: their losses are his gains; 
their unfortunate speculations — for a great many 
authors are foolish enough now-a-days to publish 
their works on their own accounl^aie frequently 
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those which turn out most profitable for him. 
This may sound soraethicg like a paradoxical 
proposition to the ears of those unafquainted 
with the mysteries and miseries of authorship. 
I will therefore add a word or two in the way of 
explanation. Mr. Tegg usually makes moat 
profit hy the works of an unpopular or unsuc- 
cessful author, because his works do not sell to 
the same extent as those of a favourite writer; 
neither is the sale so permanent. The author or 
publisher, therefore, seeing there is no demand 
for the productions of the former, is glad to get 
rid, at any price, of the remaining stock, which, 
in many cases, is but another name for the whole 
impression, except the fifty or sixty copies given 
away to friends and reviewers. And in ihe in- 
verse ratio of the extent of the stock offered for 
sale, is the price which Mr. Tegg agrees to give. 
In the case of the popular author, again, the 
remnants offered for sale, are not, in the majority 
of instiinces, so large; the publishers generally 
keeping the edition on hand until a large portion 
of it has been disponed of in the usual way. And 
for small quantities, if he mean to purchase at 



all, Mr. Tegg must give much higher terms than 
for large remnants. 

But though this be a. large part of Mr. Tegg'a 
business, it is not the only one. He is a very 
extensive publisher of works which have been 
printed for himself. His republications, however, 
chiefly consist of books which have received the 
seal of public approbation ; and as he usually gets 
them up with much taste, and sells them at a 
cheap rate, he often disposes of immense numbers 
of them. Of one book alone — one, if I remem- 
ber rightly, on cookery-^he has sold the astound- 
ing number of 120,000 copies. 

But though Mr. Tegg does not deal to any 
very great extent in what are called manuscript 
works, he has brought out several valuable books 
which had not before appeared in pruit. There 
are others, again, of enduring and universal in- 
terest, that had partly appeared before, and were 
partly manuscript productions, which have issued 
imder his auspices, and been entirely specula- 
tions of bis own. Th« two most important of 
this class of publications must he familiar to 
every intelligent reader. I allude to liis " Loii- 
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don Encyclopsedia," in, I think, twenty-two 
closely printed, large octavo Volumea, and most 
liberally illustrated by engravings ; and his edi- 
tion, with very copious corrections and additions, 
of the late Dr. Adam Clarke's " Commentary on 
the Scriptures." Both these voluminous worlia 
have met with a very extensive sale. 

Mr. Tegg is an author as well as bookseller 
and publisher. Several productions, though 
none of them of great extent, have proceeded " 
from his pen. I am not aware that his name 
has, in any one instance) been given on the title- 
page as the writer; he has deemed it sufficient 
that, instead of being on the centre of that page, 
the place usually occupied by authors, it should 
have a local habitation at the foot, simply as 
publisher of his little works. Some of them have 
been very successful. As, however, Mr. Tegg 
himself has not put his imprimatur to them as 
author, I am not sure tliat it would be right in 
me to mention their names, 

Mr. Tegg's latest effort as an author is a 
small pamphlet, which originally appeared in 
" The Times " newspaper, as a letter to the 
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editor, on the subject of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd's 
Copyright Bill, Mr. Tcgg has proved a most 
formidable antagonist to the learned gentleman. 
Were the truth indeed known, 1 suspect it would 
be found that " the Tlookseller of Cheapside," 
as some hon. member once called Mr. Tegg, 
was the principal cause of the repeated defeats 
which Sergeant Talfourd has sustained in his 
endeavours to carry that measure. Not content 
with getting up petitions in all parts of town 
and couutry^tliat is to say, in all those places 
where he thought there was any chance of get- 
ting a goodly iiuinber of persons to petition^ — he 
has ])ersonally canvassed a host of "M.P.'s," 
proselytising some to his views, and neutralising 
others who were most strenuous supporters of tlie 
learned sergeant's bill. The pamphlet in ques- 
tion owed its existence, in a great measure, to 
an amusing and characteristic interview, on the 
subject, which he had with one of those dandy 
legislators who abound in the House of Com- 
mons, and who are as ignorant on many of the 
i^uestiona on which they vote, as the cane in 
their hands or the liai on their heads. The 
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juvenile dandified M.P. in question, had here- 
tofore voted for Mr. Sergeant Talfourd's bill, 
without being able to assign any more eapient or 
satisfactory reason for doing so, than that it 
looked well, and was calcalated to get him credit 
for being a patron of literature. Mr. Tegg givea 
a singularly graphic and very curious account; of 
what passed between himself and the legislative 
youthful fop, though without mentioning the 
name of the latter. The picture, however, was 
so faithfully " executed," as artists say, that the 
friends of the dandy M. P. and " patron of 
literature," at once recognised it, and, as might 
be expected, teazed and bantered — Mr. O'Con- 
nell would say, "bothered" — him witiiout mea- 
sure, at the ridiculous Hgtit in which iVlr. Tegg 
made him appear. The first day he bore the 
battery with all the philosophy he could summon 
from the " vasty deep "^-query, deep f — of his 
own mind, or from any other quarter whence he 
deemed it likely to come : but the fire was re- 
newed with such force and constancy on the 
second day, that, unable to endure it any longer, 
he called his cabriolet in a moment of desperation, 
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and drove down to Cheapside at a furious rate, 
to express his indig-nation to Mr. Tegg for 
daring to make him the laughing-stock of his 
friends. Seeing, however, that his Bobadil 
bluster produced no effect, or rather a quite con- 
trary effect to what was expected, the M.P. 
suddenly cooled down to the reasoning and re- 
fleeting point. Mr. Tegg told him to keep his 
own counsel, assuring him his name should never 
escape either his Hpg or pen, and that if he only 
preserved the secret himself, nobody would ever 
ascertain who the hon. gentleman was to whom 
he referred. Mr. Tegg farther advised him to 
introduce the matter wherever he went, affect- 
ing to be anxious to know who the legislator 
could be, and to laugh at and pronounce it a 
capital joke in every rompany in which he might 
chance to be. " That," added Mr. Tegg, " is 
the sure way to prevent any one supposing 
you are the person meant." The legislator was 
wonderfully pleased with the philosophy of the 
bibliopole's advice, and was not only eventually 
prevailed on to accept of half-a-dozen copies of 
the pamphlet holding himself up to ridicule, for 
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diBtribution ainongBt his friends, but quitted 
Cheapaide and hurried back to the West End on 
the very beat terms both with Mr. Tegg and 
himself. 

Mr, Tegg is the great champion of cheap 
literature, and the mortal enemy of copyright 
bills ; not that he earea the fraction of a farthing 
about hterature considered in itself, but that he 
knows that to prevent the riglit of republishing 
intereating works would be to destroy a leading 
and lucrative branch of his business. Let no 
one, therefore, for a moment suppose, that Mr. 
Tegg is influenced in his uncompromising hos- 
tility to Mr. Sergeant Talfourd'a bill by any 
considerations connected with the promotion of 
literature. It is the shop; the pounds, shillings, 
and pence, as involved in the question, that lie 
cares or concerns himself about. To be sure, in 
his pamphlets and petitions he talks loudly and 
largely about the obstructions such a nfeaaure as 
that of Sergeant Talfourd would offer to the 
spread of literature among the working classes j 
but these arguments are made use of with the 
view of influencing others; he needs no such 
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extraneous influences himself. The learned 
gentleman's bill would be a very bad bill for 
Mr. Tegg's business; what better reason could 
be have for opposing it? 

And now, if I may express my own opinion of 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd's Copyright Bill, I would 
say, it is nothing better, in ao far as nine hun- 
dred and nineCy-nine out of a thousand autliors 
are concerned, than what an American would 
call a " piece of splendid humbug," In recently 
•peaking in a periodical publication, of Mr. 
Booth's able " Analytical Dictionary," I took oc- 
casion to say, that perhaps there are not half-a- 
dozen authors out of the hosts of authors which 
this book-writing age has produced, whose works 
will be deemed worth reprinting sixty years 
hence. Where then is the use of making so 
much noise about ^hat is but a mere abstrac- 
tion at best ? And let me ask, is it fair, is it 
honest in the advocates of the measure to argue 
as if it were something which would redress the 
positive wrongs of the great body, or even any 
large portion, of the authors of the present day ? 
Give us an international copyright law : give us 
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protection against the piracy of France, and 
Belgium, and America, and that will, indeed, be 
a boon worthy of the name. That would be doing 
an essential service to every popular author in 
the United Kingdom. 

We authors have, one and all of us, what a 
Scotch schoolmaster would call, an "awfid hor- 
ror" of Mr. Tegg. I^et me not be misunder- 
stood. I do not mean of himself personally; 
but of Mr. Tegg in his capacity of a purchaser 
and republisher of unsold books. It is looked 
on as a most inauspicious thing for any author's 
works to find their way to Mr. Tegg's voracious 
and insatiable premises in Cheapside. It is 
generally the last resource of the unlucky biblio- 
pole who undertook the ilL-fated spea In most 
cases,, the author whose sheets — ominous word \ 
—axe consigned to the custody of Mr. Tegg, 
may be said, in gambling phraseology, to be 
" done up." The poor wight may be said \a 
have gone to his grave in his capacity of author. 
Mr, Tegg is a literary undertaker on a large 
scale : his premises have proved a tomb to thou- 
sands of luckless authors, many of whom — I 
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write it with sorrow — have deaerved a better 
fate; for the fault was not so much in the book 
as in the publisher, or in the circumstances 
under which the work appeared. It is to be 
feared, that in not a few instances have biblio- 
poles been actuated by unworthy considerations ; 
in other words, by feelings of vindictiveness 
towards authors, in ruining their reputation and 
prospects as literary nien, by disposing of the 
remaining copies of their books to Mr. Tegg. 
Autb<irs only of the largest and best-established 
popularity can survive the " heavy blow." Even 
Sir Edward Litton Buiwer, Captain Marryat, 
Mr, D'Israeli. and others, have staggered under 
its effects. What wander, then, that it should 
prove fatal to authors of moderate reputation, or 
to authors who were only beginning to raise 
themselves into notice? 

But I must bring my sketch of Mr. Tegg to 
a conclusion. Few publishers know better what 
will suit the public taste ; hence the great suc- 
cess of all the works which he has brought out. 
Of his general business habits I have already 
spoken. But be is mt the man of business 
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only ; no one can make himself more agreeable 
in society when he chooses. He posseasee great 
conversational powers, is fluent and ready at all 
time^, and has an inexhaustible store of rich and 
racy anecdotes abput men and things that have 
come under his observation in his capacity of 
bookbuyer, bookseller, and publisher. Were he 
to write his autobiography — and who knows but 
he may do so one of tbese daysi' — it would 
scarcely be inferior, if at all, in interest, to that 
of his prototype, the celebrated Lackington. 

Mr. Tegg, though now, I should suppose, not 
far from seventy, has all the appearance of one 
who has not yet attained his sixtieth year. His 
complexion, which slightly inclines to ruddiness, 
has all the freshness of youth ; thei e are no em- 
bryo wrinkles in his face; tbe most marked traces 
about him of advancing years, are to be seen in 
the growing thinness of bis light-brown hair. He 
can boast of handsome features, for one who has 
seen so many summers' suns. His face is of the 
oval shape ; his forehead is high and retiring ; and 
his lustrous eyes, which are rather large, are re- 
markable for their shrewdness of expression. 
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The moment your eyes encounter his, you come 
to the conclusion, that he is not a man to be 
" done," either in business or in any other way. 
You would back him in any business transactions, 
against a legion of Yankees. His appearance 
has much more of the gentleman than of the 
tradesman. He dresses with great taste, and 
almost always after the same fashion. He has 
an unconquerable antipathy to surtouts, and is 
exceedingly partial to a brown coat with a velvet 
collar. He is of the middle size, and is one of 
the most handsome men, equally advanced in 
life, T have ever met with. 
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PHILANTHROPISTS. 

MR. THOMAS CLARKSON — SIR CHARLES FORBES 

MR. JOSEPH STURGE — MR. WILLIAM ALLEN. 

Mr. Thomas Clarkson, the distinguished friend 
of the slaves, is a gentleman whose name would 
be placed by universal consent at the head of a 
list of the philanthropists of the present day, 
were a proposal made to draw up such a list. 
He is one of those whose feelings, principles, 
and actions, confer a pure and permanent lustre 
on human nature. The contemplation of such a 
character as his^ is really and unspeakably re^ 
freshing amidst the vices, the selfishness, and in- 
difference to human suffering, which ever and 
anon meet our eye wherever we direct our steps, 
and in whatever society it is our lot to mingle. 
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To witness a whole public life, and that public 
life proTideDtially prolonged to an unusually ad- 
vanced period — for Mr. Clarkson is now in his 
eighty-first year; to witness, I say, so pro- 
tracted a life as his devoted to the happiness of 
his fellow- creatures^ that object beiug ever up- 
permost in his thoughts, to the exclusion of al- 
most everything else — is indeed one of the most 
sacred and sublime rcioral spectacles on which 
the eye of man may be permitted to gaze during 
his sojourn on earth. 

There is something peculiarly interesting and 
impressive in the present circumstances in which 
this good man is placed, regarded in conjunction 
with the position which he occupied when, nearly 
sixty years ago, he first appeared before the pub- 
lic He was among the first, if not the very 
first — many persons contend for the latter point 
— to bring the horrors of the slave trade before 
the British public ; and to denounce, in the hear- 
ing of the civilized world, the atrocious traffic in 
human beings in which this country, to its ever- 
lasting shame, was then so extensively engaged. 
And it was but a few months ago— namely, the 
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12th of June last, that nearly sixty years after- 
wards, and when at the advanced age I have 
already mentioned, this patriarchal philan- 
thropist presided at a meeting of delegates as- 
sembled from all parts of the world, to form 
themselves into a convention to abolish slavery, 
in whatever spot or portion of the earth it rears 
its hated head. In the long and eventful inter- 
val, Mr. Clarkson had witnessed the triumphant 
achievement of the great and god-like objects to 
whose accomplishment the ardent aspirations of 
his earlier and more advanced life invariably 
tended. Nay, more, it has been his happiness, 
in the protracted period which has intervene'd 
between his first appearance on the stage of pub- 
lic life, and his lately filling the chair in the 
Freemasons' Hall, to witness the accomplishment 
of a far greater amount of good, and in some re- 
spects of adiflFerent nature, than ever he contem- 
plated for many years after he had consecrated 
himself, his time, his talents, his purse, his 
all, to the extinction of the slave trade. Not 
only has he seen that odious traffic abolished, in 
so far as this country is concerned, but he has 
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lived to witness the emancipation of the slaves 
throughout the British dominions ; and to see 
the fetters of 800,000 negroes in our West India 
colonies struck off by a single blow. 

Revealed religion discountenances the idea of 
there being anything savingly meritorious in 
human actiona, however virtuous may have been 
the course of one's conduct, and however uniform 
and protracted may have been his practice of 
pious principles ; but Christianity does not for- 
bid the wise and good to cherish those feelings 
of pure and permanent pleasure which spring 
up in the human breast from the conscious- 
ness of having done everything in their power, 
especially when they have laboured with marked 
success, to ameliorate the condition of suffering 
and injured humanity. With what a lofty, I had 
almost said seraphic pleasure, must the venerable 
Clarkeon now look back, in this the evening of 
his life, on the vast contributions which, under 
Providence, he has made to the sum of human 
happiness 1 Oh, how pure and sublime must be 
the satisfaction with which he takes a retrospect 
of his protracted lifej compared with the retro- 
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spect which the successful and renowned military 
general can take ! The lustre of a Wellington's 
reputation is dimness itself compared with the 
halo of glory which surrounds the name of 
Thomas Clarkson. The triumphs — if so they 
ought to be called — of the " hero of a hundred 
fights," were achieved amidst an appaUing effu- 
sion of blood, and a frightful destruction of 
human life. Who shall compute the number 
of parents who lost their sons on the field of 
battle — of wives who were rendered widows — 
and of children who were bereft of their fathers, 
in the course of the protracted war in which 
Wellington earned all his military glory ? Little 
did those, not personally sufferers, dream, in 
the intoxication of the moment, and while the 
shouts of the thoughtless populace were rending 
the heavens in peals of rejoicing at the victories 
achieved, how many bosonas, in the villages and 
cottages of the land, were, at the same moment^ 
sighing and sohbing and sorrowing, at the loss of 
their nearest and dearest relatives. Not so with 
the triumphs achieved by Thomas Clarkson. 
Every successive victory he gained was on the 
D 2 
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side of humanity — was for the perpetuation or 
preaervation of humaa life. All bis efforts aimed 
at the emancipation, the elevation, and happiness 
of his wretched and enslaved fellow-men ; and 
every new triumph which crowned his endeavours, 
added to the aggregate amount of human bliss. 
The retrospect of his career is embittered by no 
remembrance of any unpleasant circumstances. 
AM is gratifying to the mind ; all is solacing to 
the spirit How sweet must be the remembrance 
of a life which has thus been wholly consecrated 
to the great cause of humanity ! Who can 
doubt what the deatb of such a man will be? 
Who does not feel that his end will be peace? 
Who would not wish, when the world begins to 
elude his grasp, and to recede from his view ; 
when the sand-glass of time shall have all but 
run its course, and when visions of the eternal 
world are on the eve of bursting on the astonished 
mind; who would not, at such a solemn and 
interesting moment, wish that he had lived the 
life of Thomas Clarkson? 

It was a deeply touching sight to see Mr. 
Clarkson presiding at such a meeting as the one 
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in question, with so heavy a load of years on his 
head, and with so great an accumulation of phy- 
sical infirmities pressing upon him, I could 
have cheerfully walked a distance of many miles 
to get even a glance of such a man, under any 
class of circumstances which the mind can (Con- 
ceive: how, then, shall I describe the interest 
which, to my mind, was associated with his 
appearance on the occaaion in question ? It was 
an occasion that possessed so deep and hallowed 
an interest, apart from any of the peculiar 
incidents that occurred, as to be incapable of 
description. There was one scene which took 
place after the revered philanthropist had been 
about fifteen minutes in the chair, which not only 
defies the powers of language to portray, but of 
which the most fertile imagination could not, by 
its most vigorous efforts, form any adequate con- 
ception. The incident to which I allude was 
that of the grandson and only surviving repre- 
sentative of Mr. Clarkson, an exceedingly inter- 
esting boy, nine years of age, being dedicated t« 
the cause of humanity, in the presence of so 
large and interesting an assembly. On the left 
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of the ctiair stood Mr. Joseph Sturge, one of 
the greatest philanthropists of the day ; on the 
right stood Mr. Clarkson's daughter- iu-law, the 
motlier of the boy; a lady who blends a remark- 
able mildness of countenance with great dignity of 
manner; and by her side stood the youth himself. 
Mr. Sturge having mentioned to the assem- 
blage the wish of the patriarchal philanthropist, 
that his grandson, should bis life he spared, 
might devote that life to one great and continued 
effort to extinguish the slave trade and slavery 
throughout the world ; and that the earnest de- 
sire of his mother was, that he should tread in 
the same steps as his venerable grandfather — 
consecrating his life, whether long or short, to 
the promotion of the hallowed cause with which 
his name is so intimately associated; Mr. Sturge 
having made this announcement in touching and 
tender accents to the deeply-affected assemblage 
by whom be was surrounded, grasped the hand 
of the youth ; and his mother and revered grand- 
father having done the same, he was publicly 
dedicated to the sacred cause of human eman> 
cipation wherever a fellow-creature is held in 
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the oppressor's chains. It was, indeed, a deeply 
touching scene. Seldom, perhaps, has the world 
witnessed a. sight around which there was thrown 
an atmosphere of greater moral sublimity. Not 
only did the tear gather in Mr. Sturge's eye; 
not only was the venerable philanthropist in the 
chair visibly overcome by the force of his feel- 
ings; not only did the mother of the interesting 
youth evince the deep of the emotions which 
agitated her bosom by the abundance of tears 
which streamed down her cheeks ; but the 
moistened eye, which was visible in every pari 
of the great hall, bore testimony not to be mis- 
taken, to the deep and hallowed interest which 
the assemblage felt in the Meeting scene. It 
was, indeed, a scene on which the angels might 
have looked down, and must have looked down, 
from their celestial spheres, with ineffable delight 
Hayden, the great historical pdnter, was present: 
a finer subject for the pencil of an artist could 
not be imagined. 

And here I must pause for a moment, in my 
sketch of Mr. Clarkson, to glance at the com- 
position, the character, and the objects of the 
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Convention over whose opening proceedings the 
venerable philanthropist thus presided. 

Never, perhaps, did an assemblage of human 
beings congregate together under more interest- 
ing circumstances. First of all, they had met 
for the high and holy purpose of abolishing 
slavery, and putting an end to the slave trade 
throughout the world; and, secondly, they had 
come from all countries in either hemisphere. 
Even Jamaica and Cejlon sent their delegates 
to the Convention ; several of the persons thus 
sent being men of colour. And the gentlemen, 
thus congregated from all parts of the world, to 
promote this great and god-like purpose, were, 
as already remarked, among the ablest and the 
most excellent, in a moral point of view, which 
their respective localities could furnish. 

England contributed to the Anti-slavery Con- 
vention a host of her moat virtuous sons. Among 
those whose presence cheered the assemblage, on 
several days of its meetings, there were besides 
Thomas Clarkson, Joseph Sturge, William Allen, 
George Thompson, not to mention scores of 
others whose hearts were and are no less alive 
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to the sufferings of enslaved humanity, though 
their names be not so familiar to the public ear. 
Nor did France prove herself wanting on this 
great occasion. She furnished her quota of men 
of talent and distinguished moral worth. Other 
European countries did the same; while from 
the New World at least ten or twelve individuals 
took a. prominent part in the proceedings. I 
speak within the limits of the fact when I say, 
that four times that number of Americans were 
usually present^ having, be it observed, come 
all the way from their distant part of the world, 
for the exclusive piu-pose of promoting, by their 
counsels, their votes, and whatever personal 
influence they possess, the heaven-bom cause of 
emancipation wherever a human bondsman is to 
be found. Nor ought I to omit to mention, that 
the assemblage not only embraced Christians of 
all denominations, but that persons of high dis- 
tinction belonging to the Jewish persuasion, took 
an active part, and evinced a deep interest, in its 
proceedings. 

It was a soul-inspiring eight to witness such 
an assemblage of intellect and philanthropy col- 
D 5 
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lected from all parts of the world. No unworthy 
motive, it may be safely said, prompted the 
preaence of a eiogle iDdividual: all were influ- 
enced by the noblecit and purest considerations 
which can impel to human action. All were 
induced to quit their homes, and to relinquish, 
for a. time, their ordinary avocations, with the 
sacred view, and in the anxious hope, that their 
meeting together would eventually diminish, to 
a very large extent, the sum of human suffering, 
by extinguishing the atrocious system of slavery ; 
a system which is at this moment m active and 
extensive operation in various parts of the world 
that are still under civilized sway, and which is 
hourly proving the odiouaneas and maUgnancy 
of its character, by the tears, and groans, and 
agonies, and death, of its wretched victims- 
It must have been unspeakably refreshing, to 
those who like myself are accustomed to see bo 
much of the bittemeas of party feeling, to wit- 
ness the singular unanimity, blended with a 
burning zeal and earnestness in the sacred cause, 
which characterised the proceedings of the Con- 
vention. Though the assembly was composed of 
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gentlemen holding all shades of political opini- 
ons, and who entert^n every form of religious 
faith, they seemed to be as entirely of one mind 
as to the grand object which they were congre- 
gated to promote, as if there had not been the 
slightest diversity of sentiment on any subject 
among them. Their ditferences on other points 
were, for the time, sacrificed on the altar df 
their common desire to break asunder the fet- 
ters in which man is held in bondage to his fel- 
low-man. 

Before the Convention closed its sittings, a 
motion was made and unanimously carried, hav- 
ing for its implied object, to recommend to all 
the American churches, the exclusion of any 
candidates for church membership, who hold a 
property in slaves, or are proved to be, though 
but indirectly, the supporters of slavery. Most 
heartily do I rejoice at this. It is the right way 
of going to work. It is to the everlasting dis- 
grace of thousands of church members in Ame- 
rica, of all religious denominations — Baptists, 
Independents, Presbyterians, Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, and Episcopahans — that ihey are the pro- 
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prietoTS of slaves, and tbe roost strenuous up- 
holders of slavery. Would that I could stop 
even here. Alas, alas ! — and well may vpe blush 
to record the fact — there are hundreds of Chris- 
tian ministers who are loud in their profession, 
and vehement in their assertion, of evangelical 
principles, who are equally involved in the same 
awful condemnation. How any person profess- 
ing evangelical Christianity, and, above all, how 
ministers of the Gospel can reconcile it to their 
consciences, to justify slavery and to hold a pro- 
perty in their tellow-inan, does indeed fill one 
with unutterable amazement. 

Most delighted, let me again say, must all the 
friends of Christianity and of man be, to hear 
that the evil in question, so far as the American 
churches are concerned, is about to be grappled 
with in a bold and fearless manner. 

But I must again return to Mr, Clarkson him- 
self. Though, as already incidentallymentioned, 
he is physically frail, his intellectual powers are 
as unimpaired as when in the meridian of life. 
Nothing could have been clearer, better arranged, 
or more strictly to the point, than the address he 
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delivered when called, ob the occasion in ques- 
tion, to preside over the meeting. It was, more- 
over, a talented address ; and, delivered by such 
a man, and under such peculiarly interesting 
circumstances, rivetted the attention of all pre- 
sent. Though not long, it was comprehensive. 
It only occupied five 'or aix minutes in the de- 
livery ; but it contained as much really import- 
ant and valuable matter as many speeches — and 
these, too, delivered by popular speakers— ^at 
occnpy a quarter of an hour in the delivery. 
But if the venerable gentleman's address was 
deeply interesting in all its parts, the conclusion 
of it was especially and doubly so." Oh, it was 



• The following is the speech referred to ; — " My 
dear friends, I sUnd before jaa as an humble individual 
whose life has been moat intirnateljf connected with the 
subject which you are rael ibis day to consider. I was 
formerly under Providence the originator, and am now 
unhappily the only surviving member, of the committee 
which was first instituted in this country, in the year 
1787, for the abolition of the slave trade! My dear 
friend and fellow-labourer, Mr. Wilberforce, who Wis 
one of ihem, is, as you know, dead ; and here I may say 
of him, that ihere never was a man, either deader living, 
to whom your cause was more indebted than to him. My 
dear friend and fellow -laboursr, William Smith, the late 
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a touching sight to witness the aged philanthro- 
pist, while his body was scarcely able to support 
itBel^ first energetically clasping and then up- 



mcmber for Norwich, who was another of them, is dead 
also, by whose indefatigable exertioDH for nearly fifty 
years, both in and oat of I'arliaoiEDt, it was moat vigor- 
ously supported. As to the rest of the comraitlee, S. 
Hoare, Wm. Dilwyn, Geo. Harrison, Richard Phillips, 
and tbe other dear friends, whose names I am sorry that 
I cannot, at this moment, recollect— these also are all 
dead, anJ gone, no doubt, to tlieir eternal rest. My dear 
friends, i was invited many months ago to be ac this 
meeting, but old age and infirinities, being lame and 
nearly blind, and besides being otherwise seriously alfi-cicd 
at times, gave me no hope of otlending. At length, I 
have been permitted to came among you ; and I rejoice 
in it ; if I were only allowed to say in this place, in re- 
ference to your future laitours — Take courage, be not 
dismayed, go on, persevere lo the last ; you will always 
huve pleasure front the thought of having dune to. 1 
myself can say with truth, though my body is fast going 
lo decay, my heart beats as warmly in this sacred cause, 
now in the eighly-flrst year of my age, as it did at the 
age of twenty-four, when I first took it up. And I can 
lay farther with truth, that If 1 hnd another life given me 
to live, I would devote it to the same object. So far for 
your encouragement and perseverance. My dear friends, 
you have a most difficult task to perform j it is neither 
more r.or less than the extirpation (if slavery from the 
whole world. Your opponents, who appear the most 
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lifting his flesh-woru haiide, while he, in his clos- 
ing Bentences, emphatically commended the 
newly-formed society to tlie God of heaven and 
earth, and invoked His special and permanent 
blessing on it. There was something in the 
very aspect, as well as in the mellowed and 
musical accents of the revered patriarch, of 



formidable, are the cotton and other planters in tbe south- 
ern parts of the United States, who, I am grieved to aay, 
hold more than 2,000,000 of their fellow -creatures in the 
most cruel bondage. Now, we know of these men, that 
they are living in the daily habits of injustice, cruelty, and 
oppresEion, and may be therefore eaid to have no true 
fear of God, nor any just sense of religion. You cannot, 
therefore, expect to have the same hold upon the con- 
sciences of theae, aa you base upon the consciences of 
others. How then can you get at these en as to Influcnoe 
their conduct? There h but one way — you must endea- 
vour to make them feel their guilt in its consequences. 
You must endeavour, by all justiHable means, lo affect 
their temporal interests. You must endeavour, among 
other things, to have the produce of free tropical labour 
brought into the markets of Europe, and underset 
them there ; and, if you can do this, your victory is sure. 
I have, therefore, only now to say, may the Supreme 
Ruler of all human events, at whose disposal are not only 
(he hearts but the intellects of men- — may He, in his 
abundant mercy, guide your councils and give his bless- 
iag upon your labours." 
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which no idea can be transferred to paper, but 
which those who were present nevpr will nor can 
forget, 

Mr, Clarkson, as may readily be supposed, 
from his advanced years and accumulated in- 
firmities, is not a stentorian speaker. Indeed 1 
should infer from the quiet and evidently sub- 
dued, though clear and distinct tones of his voice, 
that he never was what is called a loud speaker. 
On this occasion, however, as on every occasion 
on which he has appeared in pubhc for the last 
ten or fifteen years, he made himself audible to 
all within a reasonable distance of the place 
where he spoke. Hia manner afforded evidence 
throughout of the warmth of the interest he 
felt in his subject; and, great as must have 
been the effort, he at times mauifested the 
strength and sincerity of that interest by the 
movement, comparatively slight as that move- 
ment was, of both his arms. 

In person, Mr. Clarkson is tall and broadly- 
formed. In the vigour of youth, he must, I 
should thinkt have possessed a commanding 
figure, and been what is called a handsome man. 
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For some years past, he has stooped under the 
weight of his advanced age. A more venerable- 
looking man than he now is, I have scarcely ever 
seen. The impress of intelligence, benevolence, 
and benignity, is visible in his countenance. It 
would be impoEsible for any one to look on hinfi 
and not revere him. He is juat such a man as 
would command the affection and the homage of 
any person whom he chanced to meet in the 
pubhc streets. His eye has, owing to the in- 
roads of old age, lost much of its wonted fire and 
lustre; and his vision is, from the same cause, 
considerably impaired. His features are large, 
as are those of most men who have attained his 
very advanced age. His forehead is striking, 
from its ample development and receding shape. 
In the centre it is overlapped by a small tufl of 
hair which — and the remark applies to his hair 
generally — has the colour of a dark-grey mixed 
with brown. Tbere are no indications of even 
incipient baldness about his head. His hair is 
long and abundant His eyelids are promi- 
nent, owing to their size and the extent to 
which they overlap his eyes, which, I ought 
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to remark, are unusually close to each other. 
His face is less furrowed with wriaklee than one 
would suppose. Were one, indeed, to took at 
his countenance only, he would be led to con- 
clude, from its seeming freshness, that his life 
may be spared for a goodly number of years to 
come. That conclusion, however, cannot be 
reasonably arrived at; and would not be ar- 
rived at by those who look at bis general feeble- 
ness, and see his inability to move a single step 
without the support and assistance of others. 
He was home, on the occasion in question, into 
the room and out of the room, by two friends 
— one on either side ; while his evidently great 
difficulty in breathing would only strengthen 
the impression of the venerable philanthropist's 
physical frailty. Die when such a man may, all 
will be well with him. He is, indeed, and em- 
phatically, ripe for the glory which aw^ts him 
in another and better world. 



Sir Cuarles Forbes is one of those unobtru- 
sive, and, if 1 may use the expression, quiet phi- 
lanthropists, who are, happily for the sake of suf- 
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fering humanity, to be met with in coDBiderable 
numbers here and in other countries. Though his 
name has not been so much paraded in the public 
prints, in connexion with benevolent and philan- 
thropic associations, as the names of some other 
gentlemen that might be mentioned, there is not» 
perhaps, a man alive at the present time, who is 
more justly entitled to the character of a philan- 
thropist. If considered only in relation to the 
1.30,000,000 of his fellow-creatures and fellow- 
subjects, who people the plains of the East, 
Sir Charles Forbes has an undoubted right to 
be considered one of the first philanthropists of 
the present day. He is in a sense in which the 
term does not apply, and never did apply to any 
other individual, the Friend of India ; and when 
the hour shall arrive to him — wliich sooner or 
later shall arrive to all — that he must relin- 
quish his benevolent pursuits and cease hia 
philanthropic practices on earth, no more fitting 
or more expressive inscription could be engraved 
on the tablet which shall perpetuate his memory, 
than the brief sentence — " The Friend of India." 
But why talk of a tablet to record the memory of 
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such B man ? He vnll need it not. The retneiD- 
brance of Sir Charles's kindness of heart and 
bamanity of conduct will be sacredly cherished 
by eveiy native of India now alive, until the 
vfaole of the present generation shall have been 
swept from off the globe ; and will be religiously 
handed down from parent to child until the re- 
motest posterit)-. 

Sir Charles Forbes was resident for a long 
) of years in India; and, during that pe- 
, endeared bimself to the natives of that 
Tast continent, by bis zealous, perserering, and 
unceaang exertions on their behalt The ame- 
lioration of their condition was the subject of 
bis hourly thoughts ; it was with him a conBum- 
■ng desire. Xor was it in the seclusion of his 
study alone, as is the ease with too many persons 
arrogating to tbemsclves the title of philanthro- 
pists, or complacently receiving the title from 
others ; it was not, I repeat, in the seclusion of 
his study only, that Sir Charles Forbes indidged 
■ h bis benevolent purposes to suffering and de- 
Kgnded India: the principles be adopted and 
dierisbed in lus doeet, he carried out in his 
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daily and hourly practice. His was not the 
philanthropy of words ; it was the philanthropy 
of deeda. His residence in the East was one 
uninterrupted course of active benevolence. 
Heuce his name was in the mouth of every poor, 
despised, degraded, and oppressed Hindoo, and 
his person was all but idolized by the vast my- 
riads whom his pure and lofty benevolence in- 
cluded in its comprehensive grasp. Need 1 add, 
that when Sir Charles quitted the shores of 
India, there was one intense and universal feeU 
ing of regret among the teeming population of 
its interminable plains ? Never, it may be safely 
said, did a human being bid farewell to India 
amidst such deep, such general, or such de- 
served regret. The day that India saw Sir 
Charles Forbes embark for England from Bom- 
bay, saw her lose her best and truest friend. 

Nor did the solicitude which Sir Charles 
Forbes so fondly and constantly cherished for 
the best interests of India, while resident on 
her shores, cease to esist 'when he bade those 
shores a final farewell. He carried it home with 
him in all its pristine vigour ; and, from the mo- 
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ment of his debarkation on English ground up 
to the present, embracing the lengthened period 
of twenty-three years, it has existed in his bosom 
with all the ardour of a first affection. " Out of 
sights out of mind," is an adage which does not 
always hold good : the friendship which Sir 
Charles Forbes has, up to the present hour, 
cherished towards India, is one exception to its 
truth. His anxiety to promote the interests of 
her immense population, instead of diminishing 
as the interval has lengthened since he bade them 
adieu, without any hope of ever seeing their faces 
any more, only seems to deepen in its intensity 
with every revolving year. Nor is Sir Charles's 
benevolence towards India limited to mere feel- 
ing, as the benevolence of too many is. His is 
the philanthropy of the pocket as well as of the 
heart He has, from first to last, devoted large 
portions of the handsome fortune with which 
Providence has favoured him, to purposes tron- 
nected with the moral and social improvement of 
the natives of India. He has already given 
£1000 to the British India Society, though it 
has only been in existence eighteen or twenty 
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months ; and has engaged to make the princely 
contribution of £500 to its funds every succeed- 
ing year. Sir Charles is president of this So- 
ciety,* than whom a better, or one more deserv- 



* I ma; here remark, that this Society has the strong- 
est claims on the support of all the frienda of humanity. 
Its object is, to elevate (he moral and social character of 
the natives, by enabling them Cu cultivate the large waste 
tracts of productive soil in India, on their own account. 
Were the enlightened and benevolent objects of this 
Society duly carried out, an everlasting extinguisher would 
at once be put on American slavery. On the day after 
tbe last meeting held on the subject, in the Freemaaone' 
Tavern, I drew attention to the claims of the Society on 
public support, in a leading arliicle in one of the daily 
journals. And here, as somewhat explanatory of the aims 
of the Society, and the incalculable good, which were it 
only efficiently supported, it is calculated lo produce, 1 may 
be permitted to quote the principal portion of that article: — 

" The objecla of the British India Society are not, 
we fear, sufficiently understood by the English puhlia. 
Its leading objects are to abolish slavery in our Eastern 
dominions, to elevate the character of the natives of India, 
and to promote their welfare by raising them in the scale 
of civilization, and conferring on them the benefits of 



These are objects which muat commend themselves 
to the minds of all classes of men in this country. There 
is nothing of a party or political nature in the viens or 
purposes of the British India Society. Tbere is nothing 
in its views or purposes in which men of all shades of 



ing the bonour could not be met with in the nide 
range of her Majesty's domiDiong. 



political feeling, and of every varietj of opinion ud reli- 
gious topicB, tn»f not cordially concur. 

And were the real condition of India, ncre the actual 
circuiDStanuca in which that countr]' is at present placed, 
thoroiighlj understood by the people of England, there 
can be no question that the British India Society would 
receive from lliem the most cordial and exlensivc support. 
Ki yet it has not excited the attention ; as yet it has not 
received the absistance, on which its founders and ill 
friends may be presumed to have calculated. And vrhy ? 
Not, certainly, because of any want uf claims to such as- 
sistance ; but simply because the people of this country, 
being unacquainted with the condition of the natives of 
India, are not as yet impressed with a sense of the neces- 
sity thai enisls for such a society. 

Will it he believed that in our Eastern empire there 
are at this moment no fewer than one million of slaves ? 
So unacquainted, wc will venture to say, arc Englishmen 
B'ith this fwt— a fact disgraceful to the British chariicler 
— that we are convinced they will hold up iheir hands in 
amwement when they reiul our announcement of it. 

It is, nevertheless, a fact which is ntterited beyond all 
pouibility of denial or ilispule. To put an end to this 
accursed synlera of elavcry — for ihoujjh, perhaps, of u 
loore tnedilied kind in the East than the slavery we 
lately extinguished in out Went India colonies, slavery ia 
an accursed system, und«r whatever form it appears — to 
put, we say, an end b) this slavery, and io emsncipale 
from the bondage of their oppressors this million of our 
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It is pleasing to be able to add, that the bene- 
volent and unwearied efFort3 of Sir Charles 

fellow-BubjeclB, is one of the leading objects of [he Society 
whose claims nere jestcrday aa My enforced id 
the Freemasons' Hall. And will those — and ihey in- 
clude the whole of the population of the three kingdoms 
— who, a few years since, demanded, in a voice of thunder, 
the manumission of eiglit hundred thousand slaves in the 
West Indies, and never ceased their voices until their 
thunders shook the hideous edifice of slavery to its centre, 
and eventually reduced it to a lieap of ruins ; will, we 
say, the people of this country be silent and passive when 
tbey hear the clank of the chains of a million of their 
coloured fellow-subjects in the Basterfi part of our pos- 
sessions P They will not. They will soon with one loud 
and unanimous voice demand the liberation of the Indian 
slave ; they will soon pour their petitions into the ear of 
the Legislature for the extinction of Eaalcm slavery, in 
such numbers and so strongly worded, that Parliament 
will find itself unable to resist th-eir demands. 

But the e;ctinction of slavery in India ia not the only 
object, great as that object in itself is, which the British 
and Indian Society seeks to accomplish, and 19 calculated 
to effect. It contemplates the cultivation of cotton to a 
very large extent, and proves with the clearness of demon- 
stration that cotton could be iiroiluoed by free labour to 
any amount, on the banks of the Ganges, at from three- 
pence to fourpence per pound, and of a quality equal to 
■hat which Is produced in South America by slave labouri 
and which is not sold nor can be sold, at less than from 
en to fourtei'upcnce per pound. 
Docs the British public see nothing in this ? Why, 
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Forbes, on behalf of India, have not been for- 
gotten by the numerous population of that ex- 
tensive territory, not even at the distance of 
twenty-eight years. Two months have not 
elapsed, since an address to Sir Charles, signed 
by 1040 of the principal natives and other in- 
habitants of Bombay, appeared in the public 
journals ; in v? hich they express a deep and most 
grateful sense of his zealous and unwearied ser- 
vices on behalf of India, and solicit the favour of 



the very circumstance of bringing Indian colton into tbe 
port of Liverpool would prove at once the death-blow of 
Aineiican elaver;. The Atacricans are now receiving 
the enorraoua sum of 14,OO0,O00i. annually from this 
country for their slave-grown cotlon, Produce cotton in 
India, and both the colton -growing trade of America and 
American slavery will perish together. 

Let, then, the opponents of American slavery in Eog- 
laad — and they are anumeroua, a growing, and a power- 
ful band — inimediatel]' and heartily rally round the Bri- 
tish and Indian Society, If thai Society be only supported 
aa it ought to be— and as it cannot fail to be when its 
claims are properly understood — It will by one and the 
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hia sitting to Sir Francis Chantry, for a statue of 
himself, which tbey intend to erect in some 
prominent place in Bombay. Aa this testi- 
monial to the moral worth of Sir Charles, and 
to the inestimable services he has rendered 
India, has been got up and presented to the 
worthy baronet under circumstances which have 
not, so far as I am aware, any parallel in ancient 
or modem times, I cannot refrain from quoting 
the greater portion of it. I am the more induced 
to do this, because — as I shall show more at 
length, in the brief sketch I intend giving of 
William Allen, the Quaker philanthropist — such 
testimonies of public approbation encourage 
the hearts of other benevolent individuals, and 
prompt to increased exertions in the cause of 
benevolence in which they have embarked. 
The address begins in the following terms : — 
"We have long cherished the desire of publicly 
recording the sentiments of respect and esteem 
universally entertained towards you by the 
native community of India, and of evincing the 
admiration and deep gratitude with which we 
have beheld your unceasing eiforts to promote 
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the interests of this country, and the moral and 
political improvement of its people," 

The document then proceeds in the following 
strain :— " Twenty-seven years have now elapsed 
since you parted from us, but so vivid are all 
your recollectioDs, and go great is the interest 
you take in all that concerns India and the 
welfare of its inhabitants, that it would seem 
almost as if you were still present among us, 
directly participating as you formerly did in all 
our ansious cares for the amelioration of our 
condition and the extension of our social privi- 
leges. This feature of your character is highly 
honourable to you, as it is a rare and remarkable 
one ; for our experience has fully shown us that 
but few men, however estimable, retain a recol- 
lection of their Eastern friends when they have 
retnmed to their native country ; new connex- 
ions, new friends, new ties, break the links of 
their regard, and if they do not forget us, they 
cease to take that warm int£rest in our affairs 
which we had hoped for and anticipated. To 
this common failing of humanity your conduct 
has ever fi>rmed a distinguished exception ; time 
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and absence, instead of lessening your regard 
for the natives of India, appear to have the effect 
of increasing it." 

This passage is happily expresBed, but not 
more happily than the sentiment embodied in it 
is just. Of the vast numbers of gentlemen who 
have returned to England after having acquired 
princely fortunes in India, how few are there 
that have ever made a single exertion on behalf 
of those to whom they are indebted for all they 
possess ! In how few instances, indeed, do those 
who have returned to this country, laden with 
the treasures of India, bestow even a solitary 
sympathising thought on her vast native popula- 
tion, sunk though they be in the depths of de- 
gradation and misery ! 

The next paragraph of the address in paying 
a merited tribute to Sir Charles for having pro- 
cured for the natives of India the great civil 
rights of sitting as jurymen in courts of law, 
and acting as justices of the peace, touchingly 
adverts to the injustice which for so long a 
period had heen done to them, by assuming that 
they were incapable of either appreciating or 
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to Sir Charles, for the kindness and aSkbiUty of 
his manners, in all his personal intercourse with 
the natives of India. Thousands in humble and 
dependant circumstances in this country, who 
have bad occasion to meet with him, will bear 
their ready and cheerful testimony to the same 
fact 

"Beverting to the earliest period of our con- 
nexion with you, we are proud to acknowledge 
its beneficial influence on all that relates to our 
worldly prosperity and the prosperity of this 
island. Your penetration, intelligence, and en- 
terprise as a merchant, afforded a stimulating 
example to commercial undertakings which was 
previoualy unknown in Bombay, and which being 
followed by others has been productive of the 
best effects in developing the capabilities and 
resources of the country. At a period when 
natives were held less entitled than they now 
are to the courtesies of European society, your 
condescending kindness and friendly treatment 
on all occasions of personal intercourse effected 
much in your person to attach them to European 
character and customs, aiid paved the way for 
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many Bocial advantageB which they now enjoy, 
and for which we and our posterity muat ever 
feel grateful." 

The concluding passage of the address speaks 
for itself. It need$> not, and therefore I do not 
give a single wofti in the way of note or comment. 

" To the existing generation your virtues and 
their obligations are well known. The old are 
acquainted with them from experience, and the 
young have learned them from grateful report. 
This, however, is not sufficient, and we should 
be wanting in duty to ourselves, did we not take 
steps to perpetuate in the roost lasting form the 
sentiments entertained by ua. With these feel- 
ings, it is solicited by us that you will afford to 
Sir Francis Chantry, or any other eminent artist 
whom you may appoint, such sittings as may 
enable him to execute a statue, which It is our 
wish to have erected in some conspicuous place 
in Bombay, so that our children and our children's 
children may have Irejbre them the image of him 
who was the friend of their father.^ and i/te un- 
loearied advocate of all that tended to benefit Irtdia 
and the people of her sail." 
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I have put the con;:luding clause of the last 
sentence in italics; a distinction which it well 
merits. Who would not envy Sir Charles Forbes 
suck a testimony of the grateful remembrance of 
hia services, and of affectionate personal regard. 
The natives of India here speak the language of 
tbe heart : the impress of their inmost souls is 
visible in every sentence of their address. How 
poor compared with this, the empty, unfeit, eva- 
nescent applause with which the mere politician 
or philosopher is sometimes greeted. 

In a touching and beautiful reply to this re- 
markable document. Sir Charles Forbes assured 
the natives of India that they were nfiver absent 
from his thoughts. They needed not the assur- 
ance, his actions have spoken the same language 
ever since he quitted their shores. 

Hitherto, I have only spoken of the philan- 
thropy of Sir Charles Forbes as having India for 
its object. But his philanthropy is not limited 
to India. He is a man of great benevolence in 
the private walks of life. Perhaps there is not 
an individual alive, not filling an important Go- 
vernment appointment, who has done more for 
E 5 
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young men of educatioii, but of limited means 
and without any prospects in the world, in the 
way of procuring them suitable aud lucrative 
situations. It is impossible to guess at the num- 
ber of young men to whom Sir Charles has, 
in this way, proved a benefactor, or been the 
means, in other words, of putting in many in* 
stances in the way of making a fortune, and in 
others, of earning a handsome competency. But 
though 1 cannot form any idea of the number of 
persons who owe their success m life to the kind 
and friendly exertione of Sir Charles, I know 
that their name is legion. They are scattered 
over the plains of India; they are to he found 
in great numbers at home ; and are, indeed, to 
be met with in every part of the globe. 

Nor has Sir Charles's friendship been confined 
to mere feelings or words, or even to personal 
exertions on their behalf. It has, in numerous 
cases, been the IHendghip of the pocket also. 
I myself could specify some instances in which 
he has pecuniarily assisted deserving individuals, 
in which it was impossible to Bay whether the 
kindness of heart which dictated the act, or the 
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delicacy of the manner in which it was per* 
formed, ought most to be admired. 

Sir Charles Forbes, as most of my readers are 
aware, is a Scotchman. He quitted his native 
country before he was out of his teeos, and went 
to Bombay, where he eventually settled down as 
a merchant ; and in that capacity acquired a very 
large fortune. He remained in India twenty-two 
years, and then returned to his native country. 

Sir Charles was many years in Parliament, 
and took an active part, by speeches and other- 
wise, in any measure that related to India. And 
though he has not now been in the House of 
Commons for a number of years, he is still in 
the habit of advocating the interests of the na- 
tives of India in the court of proprietors at the 
India House, and at public meetings. He is 
not a showy speaker ; he makes no pretensions 
to the character of an orator ; but he speaks with 
considerable ease and fluency ; and if his matter 
be not shining, it is always sensible and deeply 
imbued with the benevolence and humanity of 
his nature. 

Though half-a-century has elapsed since he 
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fir^it quitted hie native land, he still regards his 
country with all the ardour of a first love ; and 
his house in Fitzroy Square is a sort of rendez- 
vous for Scotchmen when passing through Lon- 
don, on their way to India, or to some other dist- 
ant part of the world. 

Sir Charles Forbes ie a tall and well-formed 
man for one who, I should think, must be about 
his sixty-fifth year. He has a fine open coun- 
tenance, in which benevolence and intelligence 
are strikingly blended together. His complexion 
b somewhat dark, and his hatr is slightly tinged 
with a greyish hue. 



Mk. Joseph Sturge, the Quaker philanthro- 
pist of Birmingham, is a man whose name is ex- 
tensively known in connexion with works which 
the Scriptures so emphatically characterise as 
works of charity and mercy. Deep and unceasing 
was the interest which he took in the great strug- 
gle which the friends of humanity in Great Bri- 
tain had, for so many years, to carry ou with 
West India cupidity and West India cruelty, 
as practised in the case of the 800,000 of our 
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fellow-beings, who had been held in bondage for 
BO long a period in that part of our possessions. 
Mr. Sturge had the supreme happiness, in com- 
mon with all who co-operated with him in the 
Eame god-like work, of seeing a most glorious 
termination to the exertions made in this coun- 
try on beiiaif of the poor negro population of Ja- 
maica and its neighbouring- islands. 

It may be here necessary to remark, that Mr. 
Sturge'a unwearied and zealous exertions to 
achieve that emancipation for the negroes of 
the West Indies which has been accomplished 
under circumstances of so peaceable and gratify- 
ing a nature, were, like the exertions in the cause 
of suffering humanity generally, for which the 
body to whom he belongs are so remarkable, 
made in the most quiet and least ostentatious 
manner possible. If he attended at public 
meetings at all, and made occasional speeches 
(they were always brief and plain) on hchalf of 
the cause so dear to his heart ; he never spoke 
for the sake of speaking; he never spoke for the 
purpose of drawing attention to himself; he ne- 
ver spoke in the hope or with the view of drawing 
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down human applause ; his purposes of benev(^ 
lence were pure; his eye to the good of the 
negro raee was single; and it was always with 
regret that he found, on the few occasions in 
which he did find it, that the cause was in 
any degree lost sight of in its advocate. He 
would not only have been quite content that his 
name had never appeared in public, in connexion 
with the many other benevolent causes in which 
he had embarked, but would on the contrary, 
have rejoiced at such a result 

Mr. Sturge's intense interest in the well-being 
of the poor negro, led him to make exertions on 
their behalf, which have but few parallels in 
ancient or modern times. He relinquished, for a 
time, the business pursuits in which he is so exten- 
sively engaged in Binriingbam, and proceeded to 
the West Indies, in order that he might have 
ocular proof of the workings of the apprentice- 
ship system, and contribute, by his presence and 
advice, whatever lay in his power, to the peace- 
ful transition of the poor negroes from a state 
of the most degrading bondage to a condi- 
tion of perfect liberty. He was also anxious 
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that he might be able, from the evidence of his 
own eyes, to expose and scatter to the winds those 
falsehoods and misrepreGentations with which, 
judging from past experience, it was to be ex- 
pected the planters would mix up the transition 
from one state to the other. Mr. Sturge, re- 
signing himself, as he always does in euch cases, 
to the impulses of hia own benevolent breast, re- 
solved on his West India mission, without con- 
sulting any of the friends with whom he usually 
acts, and whose counsel on many occasions he 
earnestly asks and often adopts. Mr. Sturge 
accordingly, about three years ago, proceeded to 
the West Indies, not only at a great pecuniary 
sacrifice to himself — first, by being absent so 
long from his business, and secondly, by the ex- 
penses of his journey; but at the risk of his 
life; for he went at a seasan in which the cli- 
mate is usually most dangerous for the European 
constitution; while he greatly increased the 
perils to which, on that account, his life was ex- 
posed, by his frequent, nay, his almost con- 
stant exposure to a tropical sun, in the untiring 
prosecution of his philanthropic purposes. Mr. 
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Sturge after, if I remember right, a four months' 
residence in the Weat India islands, during 
which residence he made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the details of the slavery question, 
returned to this country, and laid before the 
friends of humanity the results of his journey- 
Here, then, was philanthropy of the purest and 
loftiest order. Here was a man not only sacri- 
ficing his pecuniary interest to a very great ex- 
tent, hut submitting, for the period of four 
months, to a succession of personal incon- 
veniences, and fatigues, and hardships of no 
common kind; and even, as before remarked, 
exposing his life to peril. Such instances of he- 
roism and self-denial in the partj-'s devotion to 
the cause of suffering humanity are truly re- 
freshing to the heart, and go far to redeem our 
nature from the degradation which the general 
degeneracy has brought upon it. 

It will be inferred from what I have already 
said, that Mr. Sturge'a purse is in unison with 
his feelings in the high and hallowed cause of 
ameliorating the condition of the wretched, in 
which he has so long embarked. I cannot even 
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venture a guess as to the amount he has, from 
first to last, expended in this way ; hut I know 
that that amount is very large. I know, also, 
that he only regards money as desirable or valu- 
able in so far as it enables him to bind up the 
broken heart, to pour the balm of consolation 
into the bosom of the sorrowing, and to wrest 
the victim of oppression from the fangs of the 
tyrant 

Much as I have heard of public men, and of 
those too who are most reputed for the kindness 
of their hearts, and the amiablenees of their 
manners, I have never yet met with a man in 
whose heart the better feelings of human nature 
exercised so powerful a sway, as in that of Mr. 
Sturge. I have on several occasions at meetings 
of 4000 or 5000 persons, seen him so over- 
powered by his feelings as to burst into tears and 
be unable for some time to proceed with his ad- 
dress, when referring to the woes and wretched- 
ness of bis fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Sturge is a man of respectable, hut not 
of shining talents. All his speeches, which 
are plain and unvarnished in their matter, are 
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characterised by their sound practical good 
sense. He is partial to facts ; of these, indeed, 
the staple of his speeches consists. He ia a 
man of a clear mind, and is prompt in the de- 
tection of a fallacy or misconception, and happy 
though mild in its exposure. He speaks with 
much ease, and in aclear, pleasant, agreeable tone 
of voice. I need hardly say that he makes use 
of no gesticulation; for none of the religious 
denomination to which he belongs ever do. He 
is always cool and calm : he ts never impassioned, 
though there is a subdued earnestness in his 
evident sincerity. 

Mr. Sturge is a man of great liberality in his 
political views. In fact, his principles are some- 
what tinged with a democratieal complexion. 
He is a great favourite in Birmingham where he 
resides. It was at one time thought he would 
have been chosen successor to Mr. Ttiomas Att- 
wood, when that gentleman retired from the 
representation of Birmingham ; and but that he 
was from home at the time, it is very possible 
fae would; I think there can be but little doubt, 
that he is destined ere long to occupy a place in 
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the Legislature ofthecouutry. And an excellent 
practical business member he would make. 

Mr. Sturge is a man of about the middle 
height, and of rather more than the average 
thickness. Hie complexion is clear and 
healthful looking. His eyes are small, dark, 
and lustrous. His hair, which is always short, 
is of a darkish brown. More regular or pleas- 
ing features 1 have never seen. The expres- 
sion of his countenance is remarkable for its 
mingled mildness and benevolence. His age is 
about fifty. 

The name of Mr. William Allen, also a 
Quaker philanthropist, is one which for reasons 
which will be presently stated, may not be very 
generally known to the mass of mankind ; but to 
those who sympathise with the sufferings of their 
fellow- creatures, and who take an interest in 
whatever measures are had recourse to with the 
view of diminishing the amount of human woe, 
his name is familiar as a household word. 

Were his own wishes to be consulted, the 
name of William Allen would never appear in 



the columns of a public journal, boi- be pro- 
nounced at a public meeting. He is a man cJ 
exceedingly retiring disposition ; he acts on the 
principle of not letting his right hand know what 
his left hand dotb. He ehrinks firom publicity, 
just as the sensitive plant does from the touch 
of the visiter. Of him it may be said with pecu^ 
liar propriety, because with peculiar truth, that 
he is one of those who 

"Do good b; stealth, and blush to And it fame." 

I can easily conceive the regret which he will 
feel when he first ascertains that his name has 
appeared in the pages of this work; but the 
great interests of humanity require that atten- 
tion should be called to his untiring benevolence 
of conduct. His anxiety to conceal from the 
world the good he does, is proof sufficient that 
he needs not the stimulus of public praise to the 
course of philanthropic action he pursues; be is 
infiuenced by loftier and holier considerationa. 
With him, to do good is a necessity of his moral 
nature, as that natureh as been renovated and 
sanctified by au inSuence from above. But it is 
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to be remembered that all men are not Bimilarly 
constituted; the voice of publie commendation is 
often necessary to prompt to actions which are 
calculated to lessen the amount of misery and to 
iucrease the sum of human happiness. How far 
actions which are performed from such motives 
are truly deserving the name of virtuous or meri- 
torious, is a problem which I pause not to at- 
tempt to solve ; because its solution does not im- 
mediately affect tbe sorrows and sufferings of tbe 
miserable ; for practically, it matters not to the 
objects of benevolence, in what source kindly 
actions have their origin. If they spring from 
improper motives, that is a circumstance which 
only concerns the parties themselves. 

Besides, it is highly desirable that the eon- 
duct of the excellent of the earth should be 
brought before the public, in order that others, 
from being made acquainted with it, may be led 
to follow their example. No one who has stu- 
died human nature with any attention, can be un- 
acquainted with the extent to which a disposi- 
tion exists in the minds of men, notwithstanding 
the depths of human depravity, to imitate tbe 
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conduct of the virtuous. Who can read the me- 
moirs of such a. man as Howard without feeling 
faia mind bettered, and a desire, more or less ar- 
dent, enkindled in his bosom, to go, and in some 
measure, do likewise? 

Though Mr. William Allen haa now been, for 
upwards of forty years, unceasingly occupied in 
planning pbilaotbiopic schemes, and in carrying 
into effect the benevolent purposes of others, my 
notice of him must be brief, owing to the want 
of materials for extending it to the length I gene- 
rally-assigu my Sketches. 

Though he has never been known — not at any 
rate BO far as I am aware — to have made a 
speech at a public meeting, there ia scarcely a 
society or association in the country, having for 
its special object to dissipate the sorrows and 
dry up the tears of his suffering fellow-creature^ 
in whose fortunes he does not feel a lively inter- 
est, and to whose means of usefulness he has not 
both pecuniarily and by his personal influence, 
more or leas largely contributed. To him is to 
be ascribed the formation of several of the bene- 
volent associations of the day ; and others have 
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found in him their most zealous, most constant, 
and most efficient supporter. 

In early life Mr. Allen was much attached to 
scientific pursuits; but latterly, I believe, he has 
almost entirely abandoned such studies, in order 
that he may more unreservedly consecrate him- 
self to those philanthropic objects which are ever 
uppermost in his thoughts. 

Mr, William Allen is the senior partner in the 
house of Allen, Hanbury, and Barry, the great 
chemists in Plough Court, Lombard Street; but 
he has long ceased to take an active part in the 
business. 

1 have said, that notwithstanding Mr. William 
Allen's untiring activity in the field of philan- 
thropy, and his presence at most of those meet- 
ings which have for their object to ameliorate 
the condition of his suffering fellow-creatures, he 
never takes any prominent part in the proceed- 
ings at public meetings. Seyond seconding a 
modon, or making, perhaps, a single remark, I 
have never heard him open his mouth in public ; 
of course, therefore, I cannot say anything of 
him as a public speaker. He is not a man of 
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great talent; he poasesaeB a sound judgment as 
well as a benevolent heart, but has no preten- 
sions to a superior order of intellect. Like the 
great bulk of the body to whom he belongs, he is 
a man of good business habits. He dislikes 
public speaking in others, as well as refuses to 
practise it himself. His motto is "Let the 
greatest practicable amount of business be done 
with the least possible quantity of speechifica- 
tion." 

In person, he ia about the middle stature, but 
rather corpulent. His shoulders are remarkable 
for their breadth. One effect of his advanced 
age b a slight stoop in his gait- He has a broad 
benevolent-looking countenance, clear in its com- 
plexion, and exempt from wrinkles. His fore- 
head is rather luw and straight; his hair, which 
is thin, is of a lightish complexion. His manner 
is staid and quiet, and is consequently at vari- 
ance with the hypothesis which has been ad- 
vanced by some — that an active mind is always 
visible in busthng conduct. Mr. William Allen's 
age, if my judgment be not at fault, is about 
sixty-two. 



CHAPTER X. 



DISTINGUISHED LITERARY MEN. 

MR. THOMAS CAMPBELL — MR. THOMAS MOORE 
— MR. THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Mr. Thomas Campbell, the author of the 
" Pleasures of Hope," is one of the very few li- 
terary men whose reputation does not suflFer with 
the lapse of time. It was his singularly good 
fortune to attain the very pinnacle of literary 
celebrity the moment he formally appeared as 
author, which will be afterwards seen to have 
been at an unusually early age, and to have re- 
tained the reputation so acquired through a 
protracted life, notwithstanding the circumstance 
of almost everything else which has appeared 
from his pen, having proved a comparative fail- 
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ure. But od this point I ehall speak more fully 
by and by. 

Mr. Campbell is a native of the West of Scot- 
land, and closed his studies in the University of 
Glasgow. He displayed a wonderful precocity of 
intellect, especially in the writing of verses. At 
the early age of thirteen he wrote, like the poet 
Cowley, short pieces, one of which called an 
" Ossianic Poem," afforded so much gratificatiou 
to his schoolfellows, that they sent it to press, 
and duly published it. The late Mr. Gait used 
to mention this fact in my hearing, and he has 
also recorded it in bis *' Autobiography," but as 
he has not there stated, and never mentioned in 
my presence, whether this was or was not done 
with Mr. Campbell's knowledge and concurrence, 
I am not able to set the matter at rest. 

Mr. Campbell's next poetical production ac- 
cording to Mr. Gait, which received the honour 
of publication, was one on the "Queen of France," 
which poem made its appearance in the " Glas- 
gow Courier," a newspaper wliich atill maintains 
a high position among the Scottish journals. 
Mr. Campbell's age at this time was only fifteen. 
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In three years afterwards, he brought out his 
elegy on " Love and Madness," which some phi- 
losophers have considered to be synonymous 
terms. Were this theory correct, there must be 
more truth in the notion of the late Dr. Unwins, 
namely, that all the world are more or less mad,* 
tlian most people are willing to admit; for it is 
an exceedingly doubtful point, whether any one 
of either sex has ever reached the meridian of 
life, without having been more or less the victim 
of the tender passion. 

But this is a sentimental digression. Let me 
therefore return to Mr. Campbell's earher poetic 
efforts. In little more than two years after the 
publication of his " Lore and Madness," liia im- 
mortal poem of " The Pleasures of Hope " made 
its appearance. He was then only in hb twen- 
ty-first year. The work was published in the 
year 1799, and so great and sudden was the po- 
pularity which it attained, that in a few years af- 



• The consequence, to the unlucky doctor, of advane- 
g this bold and unpaUlable hypolhesis, "as that he was 
ited by universal conEent, lo be mad himself. 
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terwards he received through tlie infiuence of 
Charles James Fox, a pension of £300 from 
Government, in consideration of the opinion iini- 
Tersally entertained of the merits of that poem. 
That pension Mr. Campbell has ever since en- 
joyed, and will of course enjoy till the end of 
his days. 

Mr, Camphell, like most other literary men re- 
siding in the provinces, who have acquired a re- 
putation, came to London soon after his " Plea- 
sures of Hope" had received the stamp of pubhc 
approbation. Here he has, with short intervals 
of absence in the country, on the Continent, and 
in one instance ui Turkey, remained ever since. 
He has published several poetical works since 
his " Pleasures of Hope " made their appearance. 
The largest of these are his " Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming" and bis " Theodoric." Both works attained 
a respectable sale — not, however, bo much be- 
cause of their own merits, as from the reputation 
which the "Pleasures of Hope" had procured 
for the author. 

Mr. Campbell was for many years the editor 
of the "New Monthly Magazine;" and on bis 
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reliiiquiahiiig his connesion with tbat periodical 
in 18C0, he became the editor of " The Metro- 
politan," a publication which was then started in 
opposition to the " New Monthly." Mr. Camp- 
bell continued for about two years to conduct 
" The Metropolitan," when the pecuniary em- 
barrassment of its then proprietors led to its 
passing into the hands of Captain Marryat, both 
as proprietor and editor. It continued to he 
conducted by the captain, until about five years 



Mr. Campbell does not possess a. vigorouB 
mind, neither is he remarkable for the fertility 
of his imagination. The great attraction of his 
" Pleasures of Hope" hes in the beautifiil senti- 
ments with which the poem abounds, and the 
singular terseness and harmony of his diction. 

Nor should I omit to remark, that there is in 
his " Pleasures of Hope" a sustained fehoity, both 
in idea and language, which I have rarely met 
with in any of the modern poets. If we are not, 
in reading it, often dazzled with poetic bursts of 
surpassing brilliancy, we never meet with any- 
thing which degenerates into mediocrity. 
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But the " Pleasures of Hope" is a work so 
universally known, lliat it would »argue a 
manifest disregard (jf the dictates of good taste, 
were I to enter into any critical observations on 
it. I may, hov^ever, be permitted to point, for 
the sake of those who have not recently read it, 
to the opening and closing passages. The poem 
opens with these beautiful lines: — 

At BUimner'a eve, when Heav'n'B aerial bow 
Spans with bright arch thf glittering- hilla below. 
Why to yoD mountain turna the musing eje. 
Whose aunbrigbt summit mingles wilh the sky ? 
Why do iho^ clifls of shodoHy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near P — 
' Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 
And robes ihe i 



ThuB, with delight, we linger to survey 
The promis'd joys of life's unmessur'd way ; 
Thui, from afar, each ditn-discoTcr'd scene 
More pleasing seems, than all the past hath been ; 
And every form that Fancy can repoir 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

The "Pleasures of Hope" concludes with 
the fullowiug lines ; — 

Eternal Hope I when yonder spheres sublime 
Peal'd their first notes to snund ihe mareh of time, 
The joyous youth hegnn- — but not to faiie — 
When all the sister planets have decay'd ; 
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When Krapt in fire the realms of ether gloa 
And heaven') last thunder ahaket the teorid below. 
Thou vndismay'd nhalt o'er the ruin smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile '. 
These last four lines alone, which, for the pur- 
pose of drawing attention to their singular beauty, 
I have put in itahcs, would have been auffident 
to immoTtaUse Mr. Campbell, 

And here, in speaking of the " Pleasures of 
Hope," it may be worthy of remark, that many 
of those phrases whieli are common as household 
words, both in conversatiin and writing, are to 
be found, though the parties using them are not 
always aware of the fact, in Hiat imperishable 
poem. "'Tis distance lends enchantment to 
the view;" "Like angels' visits, few and far 
between;" "Health in the breeze, and shelter 
in the storm j " " The magic of a name," S;c. are 
all taken from the " Pleasures of Hope," 

I have before referred to the very early age at 
which Mr. Campbell acquired his literary reputa- 
tion. I know of no instance, in ancient or modern 
times, of an equally splendid reputation being 
won at an equally early age. There is this 
other peculiarity also in the circumstances under 
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which Mr. Campbell thus reached the auminit of 
celebrity, namely, that his " Pleasures of Hope," 
which, as before mentioned, procured him his 
reputation, is a poem of remarkable brevity. It? 
length does not exceed many of the contributiona 
furnished to periodicala. In the Edinburgh 
edition of 1709, which is now before me, the 
number of pages is only sixty-eight, while the 
number of lines in sixty-four of these pages is 
only fourteen, and in the remaining four pages, 
on an average six lines ; so that by a poem extend- 
ing only to 920 lines, or 9200 syllables — for 
each line consists of ten syllables — the author 
has acquired one of the greatest reputations of 
modem times; a large sum for transferring 
the right of publication to the booksellers ; and 
an anuual pension of £31)0 besides. That pen- 
sion he has now received for, I believe, thirty- 
seven years, making aa aggregate sum of 
£11,100; which if added to £2000 (which lam 
confident hp must from first to last have received 
from publishers for it) would make the princely 
sum of £13,000, which he has derived from it 
If the "Pleasures of Hope" be not a valuable 
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book ; if this be not pleasant and profitable litera- 
ture, I know of nothing that could deserve the 
name. Never, I repeat, did so short a produc- 
tion procure for the author such a revenue of 
praise; and never, I believe I may add, did 
author turn so brief a poem to the same pecuni- 
ary account. 

Mr. Campbell's shorter pieces are exceedingly 
unequal. Some of them scarcely reach medio- 
crity, while others are of a very superior order of 
merit The following lines from his pen ap- 
peared in the " Metropolitan Magazine," eight 
or nine years ago. They were called forth by 
seeing a portrait in Lady Stepney's, of a young 
maid in the attitude of prayer. They are such 
as a versifier of very ordinary powers might have 
written : — 

Was man e*er doomed that beauty made 
By mimic art should haunt him ? 

Like Orpheus 1 adore a shade, 
And doat upon a phantom. 

Thou, maid, that in my inmost thought 

Art fancifully sainted. 
Why liv'st thou not — why art thou nought 

But canvass sweetly painted — 

F 5 
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Whose looks seem lifted to the skies, 

Too pure for love of mortals — 
As if they drew angelic eyes 

To greet thee at heav'n*s portals ? 

Yet loveliness has here no grace, 

Abstracted or ideal — i 

Art ne*er but from a living face, 

Drew looks so seeming real. 

What wert thou, maid ? thy life, thy name, 

Oblivion hides in mystery ; 
Though from thy face, my heart could frame 

A long romantic history. 

Transported to thy times I seem. 

Though dust thy coffin covers — 
And hear the songs in fancy's dream. 

Of thy devoted lovers. 

How witching must have been the breath — 

How sweet the living charmer — 
Whose very semblance after deaths 

Can make the heart grow warmer ! 

Adieu the charms that vainly move 

My soul in their possession. 
That prompt my lips to speak of love. 

Yet rob them of expression. 

Yet thee, dear picture, to have praised. 

Was but a poet's duty ; 
And shame to him that ever gazed 

Impassive on thy beauty ! 

Among the poetic pieces, however, from the • 
pen of Mr. Campbell, which have appeared in 
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periodicale, and are less generally known, it ia 
right to mention, that there are gome which 
poasesB no ordinary merit. The following lines 
originally published in a newspaper, twelve or 
fourteen years ago, are replete with beautiful 
aentiment and great tenderaeaa of feeling, and 
are no leas characterised by the felicity of their 
expression than their beauty of idea. They are 
to be found in the collected edition of his works, 
published in 1^30, and are entitled, 

ON LEAVING A SCENE IN BAVARIA. 



Adieu, the woods and water's side. 
Imperial Dunube's rkb domain ; 

Adieu, the grolto, wild aud wide, 
The roplta abrupt, and grassy plain, 
For pallid Autumn once again 

Hath swell'd each torrent of the hill ; 
Her clouds collect, her shadows sail. 
And watery winds that sweep the vale. 

Grow loud and louder still. 



But 



}nn, dethroning Fast 
Yon raonarch oak of massy pile ; 
or river roaring to the blastj 
Around its dark and desert isle ; 
Nor church bell lolling \o beguile 
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The cloud-born thunder, passing by. 
Can sound in discord to my soul : 
Roll on, ye mighty waters roll, 

And rage, thou darkened sky I 



Oh heart effusion, that arose 

From nightly wand*rings cherish'd here ; 
To him who flies from many woes, 

Even homeless deserts can be dear ! 

The last and solitary cheer 
Of those that own no earthly home. 

Say — is it not, ye banish' d race. 

In such a lov'd and lonely place, 
Companionless to roam ? 

Yes ! I have lov'd thy wild abode, 

Unknown, unplough'd, untrodden shore ; 

Where scarce the woodman finds a road, 
And scarce the fisher plies an oar ; 
For man's neglect I love thee more ; 

That art nor avarice intrude. 
To tame thy torrent's thunder shock. 
Or prune thy vintage of the rock. 

Magnificently rude. 

Unheeded spreads thy blossom'd bud 

Its milky bosom to the bee ; 
Unheeded falls along the flood 

Thy desolate and aged tree. 

Forsaken scene, how like to thee 
The fate of unbefriended worth ! 

Like thine her fruit dishonour'd falls ; 

Like thee, in solitude she calls 
A thousand treasures forth. 
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In referring to Mr. Campbell and hia works, 
it would be unpardonable io me to omit the ex- 
pression of that gratification which every right- 
minded man must feel at the circumstance of 
all he has written having a humanising and soul- 
elevating tendency. His works have largely 
contributed to raise the mind from the contem- 
plation cf material, to the contemplation of intel- 
lectual and moral realities- He has sought in- 
variably, and has to a great extent succeeded 
to sever the soul from its grosser and more gro- 
velling associations, and to direct its aspirations 
to an intimate commerce with the ennobling ob- 
jects that lie profusely scattered, in all directions, 
in the spiritual world. 

An ardent love of liberty, too, pervades every- 
thing that has proceeded from Mr. Campbell's 
pen. He may indeed be said to be the bard of 
freedom. Some of the noblest conceptions which 
the human heart ever formed in favour of liberty, 
are to be found in his " Pleasures of Hope." And 
it is due to him to say- — of how few persons can 
it be said ! — that the love of liberty which 
glowed and blazed in early life has not been 
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dimmed or diminighed by the lapse of nearly 
half-a-century. TTie poetry of Campbell has 
shaken dynasties, and made diademed tyrants 
tremble on their thrones. Thousands of young 
and ardent spirits have been first inspired with a 
love of liberty, which nothing could afterwards 
quench, at the fountain of his poems ; thousands 
more will derive their intense aspirations after 
the universal freedom of man, from the same 
never-failing source. 

But it is not by bis writings only, that Mr. 
Campbell has contributed largely to instruct the 
minds, improve the morals, and elevate and hu- 
manise the character of his fellow-men. To 
him, though indirectly, is to be ascribed what- 
ever amount of good, in either or all of these re- 
spects, the London University has been the 
means of producing ; for he was the Grst, if not 
actually to project the institution, to bring its 
claims forward in a tangible shape, and to press 
those claims, by his personal infiuonce, and 
by the means at his command, as the then 
editor of the "New Monthly Magazine" — 
powerfully and perseveringly on all whose 
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sei-vices it was important to enlist in the effort 
to carry into effect the plans which had been 
adopted. I am aware that some persons have 
denied Mr. Campbell's right to the credit of be- 
ing considered the founder of the London Uni- 
versity, and maintain that the honour of being its 
originator belongs to Lord Brougham. There 
never was a more unfounded assumption. Mr. 
Campbell, it can be clearly proved hy a refer- 
ence to dates, was ^the first person that ever 
wrote a line respecting the London University, 
either in the way of suggestion, approval, recom- 
mendation, or otherwise. And as for Lord 
Brougham, he, it is known to thousands, never 
identified himself at all with it, until Mr. Camp- 
bell's views on the subject had been embodied in 
a tangible shape, and he had written a series of 
articles in the " New Monthly Magazine," en- 
forcing the claims of the projected institution on 
the countenance and support of all the friends of 
civil and religious liberty. But. in so far as the 
claims which some individuals have put forward 
on behalf of Lord Brougham respecting the 
University College, are concemed, the matter is 
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completely and for ever set at rest by the admis- 
aions which the noble lord has, on various occa- 
sions, publicly made on the subject. He has 
repeatedly disclaimed all title to the credit of 
being considered the founder of the institu- 
tion ; and has also been ready to admit that to 
Mr. Campbell, and to bim alone, belongs the 
glory of having founded University College. 

Mr. Campbell's success as a prose writer 
bears, comparatively, no proportion to his popu- 
larity as a poet. The series of lectures on po- 
etry, which appeared in the " New Monthly," 
when he acceded to the editorshij), did, it is true, 
excite some interest; but that was rather derived 
from relative considerations than from any re- 
markable intrinsic merit in the productions 
themselves. The reputation he enjoyed as the 
author of " The Pleasures of Hope " and some 
other poems, imparted an interest to them, and 
conferred on them an ecldt, which they would not 
have excited or been attended with, had they 
appeared anonymously, or not been known to 
have proceeded from his pen. His later prose 
productions, again, may he said to have been 
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failures His " Life of Mrs. Siddoiia" turned 
out a bad speculation for the publisher, and was 
a good deal assailed by the critics, on the as- 
sumed ground that the work could not have been 
written by Mr. C, but must have proceeded from 
the pen of some literary journeyman whom he 
had employed for the purpose, he putting his 
name on the title-page, and ushering the book 
into the world under his own auspices. It is not 
for me to say whether this hypothesis be or be 
not correct: such things have been done before, 
and doiihtlesa will be done again. All I can 
confidently state on the subject is, that the book 
was, in every sense of the term, a failure. The 
only other prose work of any extent, written by 
Mr. Campbell, with which I am acquainted, ia 
his " Letters from the East." Either the whole 
or the greater part of this work originally ap- 
peared in the " New Monthly Magazine," and 
was afterwards republished in two large volumes. 
The success of the book also was very indiffer- 
ent, whether regarded aa a literary effort, or as 
a bibiiopoiic speculation. In fact, Mr. Camp- 
bell's literary reputation, as has before been 
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hinted, may be said to rest entirely on his " Plea- 
sures of Hope;" his earliest production of any 
extent, and written before he CBuld be said to 
have fairly emerged from his boyhood. All his 
other works, in poetry and prose, with the ex- 
ception of two or three very short poetic pieces, 
may, indeed, be said to be forgotten already. But 
if they have been thus speedily conaigned to ob- 
livion, or will be so in a very short period, his 
" Pleasures of Hope " will be as imperishable as 
the subject itself — a subject on which he has sung 
with such surpassing sweetness. 

And here I may remark, in thus alluding to 
the melody of Mr. Campbell's happier poetic 
strains, that he is peculiarly fond of music ; and 
that, when it is of a plaintive kind, and in the 
hands of a superior performer, it produces a sur- 
prising eifect upon him. He is constitutionally 
of an irritable temperament, and his predisposi- 
tion that way has been greatly aggravated by a 
variety of external circumstances, over which he 
had no control ; and yet, I am assured that, how- 
ever annoyed or excited he may be, music has 
invariably the effect of tranquillizing his_ mind. 
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It has on him all the effect of oil thrown upon 
troubled waters. Particular and peculiar in- 
stances of this have been mentioned to me, but it 
is not necessary that 1 should refer to them. 

Mr. Citmpbell though, as just remarked, un- 
usually susceptible of irritation, is a man of 
great generosity of mind. Oppression or in- 
justice in any form never fails to call forth un- 
equivocal expressions of his indignation. In many 
instances be has been known to feel so strongly, 
when acts of injustice have been done to parties 
who were not in a condiLion todefend themselves, 
as to regard euch injustice in almost the same 
light as if done to himself. I may mention one 
remarkable instance of this, in which, from the 
names of the parties concerned, the public will 
feel a special interest. Ic was communicated 
to me by a gentleman who was in the habit of 
being daily, at the time, in the company of Mr. 
Campbell. Immediately after the publication of 
" Moore's Life of Byron," Lady Byron who was 
then living in the country, wrote to Mr. Camp- 
bell, earnestly entreating him to come and see 
her on a matter of the most urgent importance. 
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Mr. Campbell responded to Lady Byron's ve- 
queet without a day's delay. He remained a 
day or two with her and then returned to town. 
On arriving at his lodgings at Chelsea, he was 
observed by the gentleman in whose house he lived 
to be unusually excited, and to pace backwards 
and forwards in his room in a way and for a 
length of time, which had not been observed 
before. The friend in whoae house he resided, 
eventually inquired the matter, when Mr. 
Campbell mentioned that he had been down in 
the country with Lady Byronj and that her 
ladyship had made such declarations to him, 
and convinced him of such facts, as filled htm with 
an indignation which he could not express, at the 
conduct of Mr. Moore in making the ungenerous 
attack on her which he had made in his " Life 
of Byron" — an attack grounded on the baseless 
assumption, that she was more to blame than 
Byron, in the matter of their matrimonial mise- 
ries and eventual separation. Mr. Camjjbell ac- 
cording to the statements of my informant, ap- 
peared to feel as sensibly the injury and injustice 
which Mr. Moore had done to Lady Byron, as if 
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they had been done to himself. It will be remem- 
bered that what he felt on t he subject in private, 
he expressed through the medium of some of the 
periodicals of the day; and defended Lady By- 
ron with so much spirit and fearlessness as to 
lead to a breach of friendship with Mr. Moore ; 
a breach which, [ believe, has never yet been 
wholly healed. 

Mr. Campbell is represented by some per- 
sons as exceedingly vain. I do believe that a 
more groundless charge was never preferred 
against any individual. At all events he is re., 
markably modest and unpretending in his man- 
ners. He is easy of access, and singularly free 
and famiUar with all who happen to come in 
contact with him. To show on what trivial in- 
cidents some persons will ground a charge of 
vanity against Mr. Campbell, I may mention a 
circumstance which came under my own notice. 
Mr. Campbell was for some years secretary or 
president — I do not remenriber which — of an as- 
sociation for the recovery of the rights of Poland, 
and resigned his situation in I83i). I was pre- 
sent at the meeting in Duke StreeC,-St. James's, 
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at which he tendered his resignation. It was 
accepted with regret, and a successor appointeti. 
The business of the meeting had been finished, 
and the meeting was about to separate, 
when Mr. Campbell rose and said — certainly 
with all possible gravitj', though I cannot per- 
suade myself he was serious — " Mr. Chairman, 
I beg to remind you, before the meeting sepa- 
rates, that a vote of thanks has not been given to 
me for having so long discharged the duties 
of the office which I have just resigned. — " Ob I 
I beg Mr. Campbell's pardon," said Mr. Barber 
Beaumont, starting to his feet ; " that I am sure 
was quite an oversight. I beg to propose a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Campbell for the very able 
manner in which he has discharged the duties of 
the officehe has just resigned." The voteof course 
was carried unanimously. Some of the gentle- 
menpresent thought Mr. Campbell was serious 
in this : I cannot thinlc so. 

Mr. Campbell has not, for some years past, 
written anything worthy of being mentioned, 
either in poetry or prose. And I do not think 
it likely he will ever again attempt a work of 
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any size. He haa latterly become very indolent ; 
a circumstance which need not excite our won- 
der, considering his advanced age and growing 
physical debility. He is now in hia sixty- 
second year, and looks much feebler and more 
dispirited than be did a few years ago. 

But though Mr. Campbell does not now pos- 
sess the hale and healthy frame he did when I 
first saw him, eight years ago, he enjoys, per- 
haps, more than an average share of the health 
and vigour which fall to the lot of those who 
have attained an equally advanced age. 

Mr. Campbell is a great pedestrian. I do not 
mean by this that he is fond of walking great 
distances, or proceeding at a hurried pace. I 
merely mean that he is, as they say in the House 
of Commons, very often " on his legs." He usu- 
ally walks at a very slow pace, with his cane 
under his left arm. In the twihght, during the 
last few months, he was frequently to be seen 
walking about, in this way, opposite his apart- 
ments in Lincoln's Inn Fields, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, as if wrapt up in some poetic re- 
verie. He has of late evinced a decided par- 
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tiality to a white hat I have hardly ever seen 
him in any other coat than a brown surtout. 
Another of Lis favourite articles of apparel is a 
buff waistcoat. In size he scarcely reaches the 
middle height. He is well made ; slightly, per- 
haps, exceediDg the average breadth. He has a 
fine dark, intelligent eye, and possesses a pleasing 
as well as intelligent countenance. He has, con- 
sidering his advanced age, a full round face, with 
a dark complexion. His forehead does not ap- 
pear to be 80 amply developed aa it really is, 
owing to his brown wig overlapping the upper 
portion of it. 



Mr. Thomas jMooile, all will admit, is the most 
proper person to follow Mr. Thomas Campbell, 
in a notice of some of the most eminent authors 
of the day. There is a number of cuiicus 
coincidences in their history and circumstances. 
First of all, tbey are witliin a. year or two of 
the same age, and both came before the world as 
poets, within two years of each other; Mr. Camp- 
bell having, as before mentioned, brought out his 
"Pleasures of Hope" in 1799, and Mr. Moore 
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his " Poems of the late , Thomas Little, Esq.," 
in 1801. Both started into celebrity at once, 
and both' have. niaintainM. their distinguished 
repujfitinn.up.tp the present moinent. Nordoes 
the_ CQin(;idence end here. Both .ar«..authors of 
variaua. proae works, but ■ their reputation is 
princ^kily .hasad on their poelical^productions 
and as poets!only will they be known to posterity. 
Thomas' is the. Christian name of both; hence 
they.are .often called "The Two Toms," the 
alliteration being, some what pleasant to the ear. 
But to pursue the similarity, both resemble each 
other in personal appearance; with this slight 
difference, that Mr. Campbell may be an inch 
or thereabout higher than Mr. Moore, while 
Mr. Moore is a trifle broader than Mr. Camp- 
bell. Both are Liberals in their politics. I fear 
I may extend the remark to their religion also, 
a matter in which there ought to be no Liberal- 
ism, in the sense in which the term is usually 
understood. Both are, moreover, pleasant com- 
panions at table ; the society of both is much 
sought after, or, at any rate used to be so, by the 
titled and the great; both are in the receipt of 
VOL. n. G 
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the same amount of pension from Govemmeut, 
in consideration of their literary atta.inmentB and 
poetic triumphs; both are wonderfully healthy 
considering their advanced age, and if it be not 
carrying the coincidence a little too far, the por- 
trmts of both — andlarge life-looking portraits they 
are— have long hung cheek hy jowl on the walla 
of one of Mr. Colbum'a most handsome rooms. 
And, what is more, their companionship in 13, 
Great Marlborough Street, is not disturbed by 
the presence of any other portrait whatever. 

J have said that Mr. Moore commenced his 
literary career in 180 1. I ought, before alluding 
to him more particularly as an author, to men- 
tion that his father was a small t radesman in 
Dublin, where he was bom and educated. 1 
believe he went through the regular course of 
what is called a liberal education in Trinity Col- 
lege. What his viewa were on coming over to 
this country, I have not been able to ascertain, or 
whether he contemplated applying himself to 
any profession. His first work was brought out 
in London. He chose the title of " Poems by 
Thomas Little," as sufficiently indicating him- 
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sel^ provided any one would take the trouble to 
transpose the words. They would then have been 
the " Poems of Little Thomas," or " Little Tom," 
as he facetiously calls himself. The volume 
waa a very small one, only extending to about 
1 70 pages ; but it certainly embraced as great a 
variety of subjects as ever was to be found 
within the eom|:ass of a similar volume. There 
was, on an average, more than one subject for 
every page. Tlie little volume, I should farther 
remark, is worthy of being preserved as a happy 
specimen of book-making ; for many of the 
pieces or " poems," not only consist of no more 
than four lines, but each of these four-lined 
poems has a whole page to itself. Whether the 
same amplitude of pure-white mar^n will be 
allowed these " short," and, in several instances, 
undoubtedly "sweet" effusions of Mr, Moore's 
muse, in the edition of his works which i^ 
on the eve of publication, is a point which I 
cannot as yet determine. 

I have already mentioned that Mr. Moore's 
first poetical efforts raised the author into a sud- 
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den celebrity. This waa not solely the result of 
any extraordinasry merit in the poems ; for some 
of them are only of fifth-rate excellence, while 
none can be considered as being of the highest 
order of poetry. The circumstance of the author 
preserving his incognito, conjoined with the equi- 
vocal character, in a moral point of view, of many 
of the pieces, contributed materially to excite the 
interest which was felt in the volume. It was 
the amatory nature of much of the contents of 
this volume, that procured for Mr. Moore the 
title of the " Modern Anacreon ;" which, when 
the name of the author was ascertained, gave 
place to that of " Anacreon Moore." No one 
can read this first effort of Mr. Moore as a poet, 
without deeply regretting that so much of the 
impure should be mixed up with the pure in mo- 
rals, and the beautiful in feeling. Considering 
that the following lines were written by a youth 
who had not yet reached his majority, they must 
be greatly admired for the feeling they display. 
They are addressed to the spirit of a young lady 
who had recently died. 
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The wisest soul by anguish torn, 

Will soon unlearn the love it knew ; 
And when the shining casket's worn, 

The gem within will tarnish too ! 

But love's an essence of the soul. 

Which sinks not with this chain of clay ; 
Which throbs beyond tlie chill control 

Of withering pain or pale decay. 

And surely when the touch of death 

Dissolves the spirit's mortal ties^ 
Love still attends the soaring breath. 

And makes it purer for the skies ! 

Oh ! Rosa, when, to seek its sphere, 

My soul shall leave this orb of men. 
That love it found so blissful here^ 

Shall be its best of blisses then ! 

And, as in fabled dreams of old. 

Some airy genius, child of time. 
Presided o'er each star that roll'd. 

And track'd it through its path sublime ; 

So thou, fair planet, not unled, 

Shalt through thy mortal orbit stray ; 
Thy lover's shade, divinely wed. 

Shall linger round thy wand'ring way. 

Let other spirits range the sky, 

And brighten in the solar gem ; j 

I'll look beneath that lucid eye. 

Nor envy worlds of suns to them ! 
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And, ob l if airj shapes maj steal. 

To mingle niih a morial frame, 
Then, then, mj love, but drop ihe veil; 

Hide, hide from Heaven the unholy flame* 

No ! when that heart shall cease to beat, 
And when that breath at length is free ; 

Then, Roea, soul lOBOul we'll meet. 
And mingle to eteTnit; I 

A very considerable portion of Mr. Moore's 
poetical productions Tclate to temporary topics, 
and are written in a strain of mingled sarcasm 
and humour. His first effort of this kind was 
his " Intercepted Letters," better known by the 
latter part of the title — namely, " The Twopenny 
Post-bag." In that volume, which is only of 
small dimensions, be made an undisguised exhi- 
bition of his political predilections, proclaiming 
himself " a Whig, and something more than a 
Whig," Nothing eonld exceed the point and 
pungency of the sarcasms which be there levelled 
at George the Fourth, then Prince Regent*, 
Lord Castlereagh, and the other leading Tories 
of the day. The Prince Regent was stung to 
the quick by the jokes and ridicule of Mr. Moore, 
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and never afterwards could be prevailed on to 
forgive him. This was the chief, if not the only 
reason, why Mr. Moore did not receive a Go- 
vernment pension during the life-time of that 
monarch. 

" Laliah Kookh " was the next poem of any 
note which proceeded frona Mr. Moore's pen. It 
appeared in 1819, and has proved the most suc- 
cessful, in point of sale, as well as the most po- 
pular, of all his productions. It is now, if I re- 
member rightly, In its fifteenth edition, and is 
one of the few things he has written that is des- 
tined to descend to posterity. His " Fables of 
the Holy Alliance" did not appear until 1823, 
though the " alliance " of monarcha, which led 
to the title, had been formed several years pre- 
viously. It was a bitter political satire on the 
leading personages of the day entertaining Tory 
politics— the word "Conservative" was then 
unknown — and created a great sensation at the 
time. 

One of Mr. Moore's most popular and endur- 
ing works, is his " Irish Melodies," which first 
appeared, accompanied with music, in 1821, in a 
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sort of periodical published by Mr. Power of 
the Strand, and only formed a portion of each 
number of that work. Those " Melodies " which 
proceeded from Mr. Moore's pen acquired a 
much more sudden and extensive popularity than 
any of the other contributions to the periodical 
in which they appeared ; which led to their being 
republished in a separate form, with the accom- 
paniment of music. They are full of feeling and 
of poetry. The following is a specimen of their 
average excellence : it is headed 

MY GENTLE HARP. 

My gentlL' harp .' once more I wsken 

The sweetness of thj slumb'ring strain ; 
In tears our last farewell was taken, 

And now in tears we meet again. 
No light of jo; hath o'er thee broken, 

But — like those harps whose heavenly skill. 
Of slavery, dark as thine, hath spoken — 

Thou hang'at upon the willows atill. 



And ;el, since last thy chord resounded. 
An hour of peace and triumph came. 

And many an ardent faosom bounded 

With hopes that no-w aie turned lo Bhame. 
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Yet even then, while Peace was singing 
Her halcyon song o*er land and sea, 

Though joy and hope to others bringing. 
She only brought new tears to thee. 

III. 

Then, who can ask for notes of pleasure, 

My drooping harp, from chords like thine ? 
Alas ! the lark's gay morning measure 

As ill would suit the swan's decline ; 
Or, how shall I, who love, who bless thee, 

Invoke thy breath for Freedom's strains, 
When e'en the wreaths in which I dress thee, 

Are sadly mix'd — half flowers, half chains ? 

IV. 

But, come, if yet thy frame can borrow 

One breath of joy— oh, breathe for me, • 
And show the world, in chains and sorrow. 

How sweet thy music still can be ; 
How gaily, e'en 'mid gloom surrounding, 

Thou yet canst wake at pleasure's thrill — 
Like Memnon's broken image, sounding, 

*Mid desolation tuneful still ! 

Mr. Moore's " Loves of the Angels " is ano- 
ther poetical production which excited a great 
deal of attention on its publication, sixteen or 
seventeen years ago. It is still read, though not 
to any great extent Since then nothing of any 
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importance in the field of poesy, has proceeded 
from the muse of Mr. Moore. 

Hia prose works are numerous, and, in some 
instances, important His " Memoirs of the 
Right Hon. Brinsley Sheridan," is a large and 
interesting work ; so is his " Life and Death of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald." But the only bio- 
graphical work he has written, which is destined 
to be read by posterity ia his " Letters and Jour- 
nals of Lord Byron, with Notices of his Life and 
Works " — a book which is so well known as to 
need no reference to it. 

The only other prose work of Mr. Moore's, 
which is likely to be read in after yeare, is his 
" Epicurean." It was brought out in 1827, and 
rapidly raji through four editions. It is a sin- 
gular production, abounding with passages of 
extraordinary interest, and is altogether one 
of the most fascinating works of fiction which 
have appeared for a considerable period. The 
interest is sustained from the commencement to 
the close, without the slightest abatemenL It 
would, perhaps, be difficidt to name a work which 
abounds, to the same extent, in what may be 
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called the poetry of prose. The scene is laid in 
Egypt, and the time of the story is the second 
century. Though professedly a work of fiction, 
it is based throughout on historical fact, and is 
replete with descriptions of Egyptian scenes, 
which recent travellers in that, country have pro- 
nounced to be as remarkable for their fidelity as 
well as force, as if Mr. Moore had witnessed 
with hia own eyes all he portrays. 

Mr, Moore is a Roman Catholic, though not 
so deeply steeped in superstition as many of 
those who profess that creed. He would not, 
for example, bow down on his knees to a pries^ 
as Mr. O'Connell is said, some years ago, to have 
done, in the presence of thousands of persons, in 
testimony of his profound veneration for the 
priestly character. Mr. Moore's an ti- Protestant 
notions peep out in many of his works; but the 
first production in which he formally avowed and 
advocated Roman Catholicism at any length, was 
his " Adventures of a GenClemau in Search of a 
Religion." It is true that this work, which ap- 
peared a goodly number of years ^o, was ush- 
ered into the world anonymously; but public 
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report has so generally ascribed it to Mr. Moore, 
and no disclaimer having been made by him, 
that I think we are justified in coming to the 
conclusion that he is the gentleman on whom 
the book is to be affiliated. Another work, in 
which his Roman Catbolic predilections and par- 
tialities are openly avowed, appeared a few years 
^o, under the title of " The Fudges in Eng- 
land." It is written in the poetic strain, and 
aims throughout at holding up to ridicule the 
Rev. Messrs. Mortimer O'Suliivan, M'Ghee, and 
the other leading Protestant clergymen, who 
some years ago filled Exeter Hall with terror 
and alarm, by the pictures they drew of the pro- 
gress which the principles of Peter Dens's the- 
ology were supposed to be making in this coun- 
try and in Ireland. The book was clever; it was 
full of genuine wit; its irony was remarkably 
keen and cutting; but it was characterised in 
many parts by a levity, in speaking of religious 
topics, which must have given pain to every se- 
rious mind. 

Many of Mr. Moore's happiest poetic effu- 
sions have appeared, from time to time, in the 
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daily journals, and were written, on the spur of 
the moment, on some topic of passing interest 
For many years he contributed in this way, to a 
very considerable extent, to the columns of 
" The Times." These effusions were instinct 
with wit and refined sarcasm. It has been con- 
fidently mentioned to me, but I can scarcely 
credit the fact, that on Mr. Moore's sending his 
first contribution of this nature to Printing- 
House Square, the editor and proprietors were 
so delighted with it, that tbey immediately wrote 
to him, requesting from him stated contributiora 
of the same kind, and enclosing a cheque for 
£500, as a sort of retaining fee. " The Times," 
as everybody knows, pays its contributors on a 
princely scale of remuneration ; and I am farther 
aware that Mr. Moore's contributions to its co- 
lumns were among the most productive, in a 
pecuniary point of view, of any of the literary 
labours — multifarious as these have been — in 
which be ever engaged ; hnt still it would have 
been carrying liberality to an incredible extent 
— and Mr. Moore himself (if it be true) must 
have been agreeably surprised at it — to have 
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thus advanced £500 for unwritten poetical arti- 
cles for a daily paper. 

A few years ago, Mr. Moore, though not a 
regular contributor to " The Morning Chroni- 
cle," furnished various poetical effusions to its 
columns, similar to those which he had pre- 
viously contributed to " The Times." 

But. so far as 1 am aware, he has written no- 
thing of any importance for the public journals 
for acme years past. Much of his time, for the 
last six or seven years, has been occupied in the 
preparation of his " History of Ireland," which has 
appeared in "Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia." 
And great was the amount of labour he expended 
on it. No one who has read it could fail to be 
struck with the extensive research it displavfv 
But though the amount of labour expended on it, 
or rather that a great amount of labour was ex- 
pended in its preparation, might be safely in- 
ferred from the number of scarce and curious 
books and manuscripts which every page shows 
he has inspected, I have other and still bet- 
ter evidence on the subject. 1 have seen Mr. 
Moore day after day, most carefully toiling 
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through dusty manuscripts and antiquated 
books in the reading-room of the British 
Museum, in hia search for materials for it> 
I have often been surprised how a man of hie 
talents, reputation, and independent circum- 
stances, could thus have reconciled himself to 
the drudgery of wading through almost undeci- 
pherable manuacriptB and old-fashioned books, 
which in many instances had not been disturbed 
from their resting-places on the shelves of the in- 
stitution, for a long series ot years. In taet, had 
he been a literary journeyman, depending for 
his daily bread on hia daily toil, he could not 
have worked with greater industry. 

The last work which has proceeded from the 
pen of Mr. Moore is his poem of Alciphron. 
Though only brought out last year, in conjunc- 
tion with an illustrated edition of " The Epicu- 
rean," it was purchased fi-om Mr. Moore by the 
late Mr. Macrone, five years previously, and was 
written eight or ten years before Mr. Moore 
made the arrangement for its publication. 
" Alciphron " was the foundation of his ro- 
mance of "The Epicurean;" and it was only 
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when Mr. Moore digcovered that he could not 
do justice to his atory, if trammelled by the rulea 
of " measure and metre," that the idea struck 
him of writing " The Epicurean." When, about 
five years ago. Mr. Moore made the arrange- 
ment with Mr. Macrone for the {publication of 
" Alciphron," hb intention was to extend tlie 1300 
or 1400 lines, of which the volume consists, to 
about !)000. He found, however, on making the 
attempt, that he could not bring hismind to engage 
in it with any spirit, and therefore he verj* wisely 
abandoned the idea, and suffered the poem to ap- 
pear in its original state, with the exception of 
some verbal alterations which he made in it 

And here I may remark that Mr, Moore is 
one of the most fastidious authors of the pre- 
sent day, in respect to retouching or revising his 
productions, whether they appear in the form 
of poetry or prose. Everything which proceeds 
from his pen is altered and re-altered times with- 
out number. There is. scarcely a line of his 
most popular poetry that now appears exactly as 
it was first written. Will it be believed, that he 
sometimes expends a great part of a day in the 
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composition of a single line ? Yet, such is the 
fact ; not of couree in the case of every line ; for 
in such a case he could not have written a tithe 
of the works which hear his name ; but in the 
case of particular Unes. I have now in my pos- 
session a private letter, written by Mr. Moore 
to one of his publishers, in which, when com- 
plaining of the unaccountable blunders which 
the printers were in the habit of making in 
composing from his manuscript, he admits the 
fact of a particular line sometimes costing 
him the expenditure of a great part of a 
day's time, " You cannot," says Mr. Moore, 
" wonder at my anxiety about the press, 
when in the revise I now send, I have 
found the word 'threats,' which I wrote as 
plain as printing, turned into ' threateiw,' there- 
by destroying at once a line which took me 
a great part of a day to get it into its present 
shape." And really 1 must say, that in the 
case of Mr. Moore, there is every room for com- 
plaint at the blunders of the printers ; for thougb 
his handwriting be about the smallest I have 
ever seen, it is remarkably easy to read. Per- 
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hapB my readers may be curious to see a iinD 
which could have cost Mr, Moore the " labour of 
a great part of a day to put it into ita present 
shape." The line is this : — 

And threats to sweep avaj our shriaea of pride. 

It will be seen that there is nothing very 
sinking in it ; it is, on the contrary, as simple as 
can well be imagined, without any pretensions to 
striking sentiment, poetical beauty of conception, 
or felicity of espresBion. It occurs in one of Mr. 
Moore's most recently published poems. 

Mr, Moore has an exquisite taste for music, 
and it is said that before publishing his " Melo- 
dies," he tried every line of them by the piano- 
forte, in order that they might be thoroughly 
adapted for heiog accompanied by that instru- 
ment. Mr. Moore himself plays admirably on 
the piano; and 1 am assured by those who have 
enjoyed it, that never was human ear greeted 
with a greater musical treat, than when hearing 
Mr. Moore singing his new "Melodies," with 
the accompaniment by himself of the piano. It 
is partly on this account that he is so great a 
favourite with the higher classes, and is so often 
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asked to their "select partieB," — though hie 
great conversational powers, and agreeable man- 
ners would be sufficient of themselves to insure 
him a passport into any society. He is the 
delight of every social circle which he joins, 
whether that circle consists of both sexes, or be 
confined to gentlemen. 

Mr. Moore's singing and playing, though re- 
markably effective at all times, are peculiarly so 
when the subject is of a plaintive nature. Vari- 
ous instances of his triumphs in this way over 
the human heart, have been mentioned to me. 
Some years ago, when the present Lord Canter- 
bury was speaker of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Moore was in the habit of attending all the parties 
given by Lady Canterbury, then Lady Manners 
Sutton. These parties were usually given dur- 
ing the session, on the Wednesday evening; the 
probabilities being greater that evening, than on 
any other, that there would be no House. On 
these occasions, when Mr. Moore "favoured the 
company with a song," which he did almost 
every night, Lady Manners Sutton, having 
previously discovered that while Mr. Moore 
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was siBging his own "Melodies," the servants 
were invariably attracted to the door of the 
drawing-room, by the mingled music of hia 
voice and the touching tones of the piano by 
which he accompanied it — was latterly in the 
habit of kindly and considerately throwing 
open the door entirely, and inviting all her 
household to listen, in the passages, to the 
melody which Mr. Moore so sweetly and elo- 
quently discoursed. Of the effects produced by 
his singing and playing bis own matchless 
" Melodies," some idea may be' formed, when I 
mention, that all who Hstcned to him, the lords 
and ladies inside, and the lacqueys and kitehen- 
maids in the passages, were often to be seen 
aflected even to tears. What greater proof of 
the merits of Mr, Moore's "Melodies," or his 
powers as a vocalist and instrumental performer, 
couldhe desired than was furnished in the triumpha 
he thus equally achieved over the most cultivated 
minds, and over minds which could scarcely be 
said to have received any cultivation at all? 

Mr. Moore is a man of great kindness of dis- 
position. He is not only easy of access, hut is 
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always ready to do anything in his power to oblige 
those who ask a favour of him. There is no af- 
fectation about him : he never demeans himself 
as if he supposed that his genius or reputation 
would justify the assumption of an air of superi- 
ority over others. It were well if some other 
authors without a tithe of bis talents or reputa- 
tion were to learn a lesson from him in this 
reapeet. 

He must have made a great deal of money by 
his works. It is confidently said that be received 
£4000 from Mr. Murray, for hia edition of the 
" Life, Journals, and Works of Byron," alone. On 
these matters it is probable that the forthcoming 
complete edition of his works, will furnish some 
curious information. 

To the duel which was fought nearly thirty 
years ago, between Mr. Moore and Mr. Jeffrey, 
then editor of the "Edinburgh Review," and 
now Lord Jeffrey, one of the Judges in Scotland, 
Ineednot particularly refer; as Lord Byron, in 
his " Enghsh Bards and Scotch Reviewers," has 
given immortality to the circumstance. The 
quarrel arose out of a notice of Mr. Moore's 
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works which was written by Mr. Jefirey, and 
appeared in the "Edinburgh Review." The 
duel excited great interest b the literary world 
at the time, and gave rise to a good deal of 
amusement from the circumstance of both parties 
being little men, coupled with the report 
which was put into circulation, that there were 
no balls in the pistols of either, I may here 
mention, that it was this duel which first led to 
the acquaintance, and to the subsequent intimacy 
and friendship between Lord Byron and Mr. 
Moore. Nor ought I to forget to state, that the 
result of the bloodless duel was the formation of 
awarm and pennanent friendship, still, I believe, 
unbroken, between the belligerents. 

He is, as before remarked, a little man. He 
is considerably below the usual height, but 
is stoutly and compactly made. He dresses 
with great taste. His complexion is florid ; his 
features are email and regular, and bis face is 
round. He has a fine forehead, and a remark- 
ably clear, quick, intelligent eye. His hair, which 
is thin, is of an iron-grey colour. Though u[>- 
wards of sixty, he has all the appearance of abun- 
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dant health. His friend Mr. O'Connell is de- 
cidedly of opinion that he (Mr. O'Connell) is des- 
tined to reach his hundredth year: whether Mr. 
Moore expects that his earthly existence will ex- 
tend to the round century, I have not the means 
of knowing ; but certainly his appearance would 
give some countenance to the notion. 



Mr. Thomas Caelyle is one of those authors 
whose works are much more generally talked of 
than read. His name is famiUar to every eye, 
in the habit of glancing at the literature of the 
day ; and yet none of his works have enjoyed an 
extensive sale, while some of them cannot be 
said to have had any sale at all. But these are 
points on which I dwell not now, as I shall have 
occasion, in the course of this sketch, incidentally 
to refer to them again. 

Mr. Carlyle may be said to stand alone in the 
literary world. He not only has no master whom 
he follows in his habits of thinking and manner 
of expressing his thoughts , but he is followed, 
in neither respect, by no disciple. And there is 
something so very peculiar in the matter and 
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mode of his meditalioDB, and the diction he'igni- 
ploys to expreBB hia viewB, that it b exceedingly 
doubtful whether he ever will have any follow- 
ers. My impreaaion is, that he is ambitious of 
being the founder of a new school of literature ; 
if so, I feel assured that he is cherishhig an ex- 
pectation which will never be realized. 

Mr. Carlyle is a native of the south of Scot- 
land, but quitted hia country in his boyish years, 
and took up his residence in Germany, where he 
remained for a considerable length of time. It 
was there that he not only acquired that accu- 
rate knowledge of the German language, and 
that intimate acquaintance with German Utera- 
ture, which has since excited in so large a de- 
gree the admiration of scholars, but that he 
formed a friendly and familiar intimacy with 
Goethe, and some of the other most distinguished 
literati which that country has produced during 
the present century. 

Mr. Carlyle, like many other illustrious names, 
both in the present and past literature of Eng- 
land, made his debut as an author in the periodi- 
cals of the day. Nor ought I to omit to mention 
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that his earlier contributions to modern litera- 
ture appeared anonymously. The peculiarity of 
his style, however, coupled with the originality 
and brilliancy of much of Lie matter, soon at- 
tracted attention among the more intellectual 
readers of the magazines to which he forwarded 
his first contributions ; and it was not long before 
his name, as a peculiar thinker, and still more 
peculiar writer, became very generally known in 
what are called the literary circles. I need not 
add, that those who were once enabled to iden- 
tify Mr. Carlyle's name with a particular article, 
felt no diSiculty in discerning his mind in all the 
subsequent articles which proceeded from his 
pen. 

Mr. Carlyle first appeared before the public 
in the character of author, or rather translator of 
a detached work, in 1823. The work in ques- 
tion was Goethe's " Wilhelm Meister." In the 
year following, a "Life of Schiller," which had ap- 
peared previously, at periodical intervals, in the 
" London Magazine," was published in a sepa- 
rate form, as avowedly from his pen. In 1827 
he published his "German Romance," with speci- 
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mens from its chief authors. This work which 
contained " biographical and critical introduc- 
tioDB," was brought out in four volumes. And here 
I may remark, that the early literary career of 
Mr. Carlyle was anything but a successful one — 
that is to say, if popularity is to be regarded as 
a criterion of success. The reception his works 
met with would have discouraged, if not altoge- 
ther crushed a less high-minded, independent, 
and energetic individual. His translation of 
" Wilhelm Meister " was severely attacked by 
some of the critics of the day, while the " Life of 
Schiller" and " German Romance" may be said 
to have fallen still-bom from the press. But 
although such was the reception of bis earlier 
productions hy the world at large, his writings 
have, by this time, evidently made a deep 
impression on the intellectual portion of the 
community. His first contributions to our 
periodical literature, in the "Edinburgh Re- 
view," excited, says one of his admirers, in 
private communication to the author of this 
work, "great attention among the learned and 
thoughtful, with strong feelings of curiosit]' to 
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know something of the author. Mr, Carlyle," 
continues the gentleman in question, "maybe 
said to have commenced his literary labours as a 
pioneer and guide to his countrymen in the field 
of foreign literature ; and on this field hia best 
laurels have been won. The literature of Ger- 
many, which he himself designates 'the higher 
literature of Europe ' — whether truly or not I 
pretend not to decide— it may be said to be his 
hobby; ^here he has no equal. To Mr, Car- 
lyle belongs the rare merit and high honour of 
having introduced his countrymen to a true 
knowledge of, and acquaintance with, the literary 
leviathans of modem Germany ; such as Noyalis 
and Richter, Goethe and Schiller. The name 
of Novalia was entirely unknown in this country 
until the appearance of Mr. Carlyle's masterly 
article on the writings of that singular genius, in 
the 'Foreign Review' for 1829; and, even now, 
it is doubtful whether more of Novalis be known, 
even to our literati who profess an intimate ac- 
quaintance with German literature, than is to be 
found in that excellent commentary. Richcer, 
one of his greatest favourites, Mr. Carlyle has 
H 2 
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made the subject f]f several of hie happiest 
efforts, both in the • Edinburgh ' and ' Foreign 
Reviews,' in addition to his translation of two 
or three of his smaller pieces. His 'Life of 
Schiller,' which, in this country, was at first 
received with indifference and neglect, was bo 
highly prized in Germany, that Goethe did 
Mr. Carlyle the high honour of translating it 
into German, stating that it was all that could 
be wished for, and that 'he had judged Schil- 
ler throughout as it would be difficult for a 
German to judge.' Of his labours on behalf 
of Goethe himself, although there are many 
and various opinions, ' wide as the poles 
asunder,' as to his eatimatfi of him, there 
can only he one on his thorough love and 
devotion to his subject; and although in no 
part of his literary labours has Mr. Carlyle had 
BO much prejudice, ignorant opposition, and ad- 
verse opinion to contend with ; yet, on a retro- 
spect of the period that has elapsed since the 
appearance of his manly introduction to his 
translation of 'Wilhelm Meister' in 1825, to 
his incidental allusion to Goethe in his 'Lectures 
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on Hero Worship' in 1840, the evident progress 
that has been made towards a far higher, nobler, 
and more just estimate of Goethe, must be to 
him highly satisfactory." 

Thus far one of Mr. Carlyle's greatest ad- 
mirers. In the substanual accuracy of his opinions 
and justice of his criticisms, I fully concur. In 
the same communication to the author of this 
sketch, the writer expresses his conviction that 
Mr. Carlyle's " Essay on Burns," v? hicb (if I re- 
member rightly) first appeared in the "Edinburgh 
Review," is unquestionably the mostjust, tolerant, 
profound, and catholic estimate of the life and 
works of that remarkable man, whicli has yet 
appeared. I will not undertake to speak posi- 
tively oil the subject, not having lately bestowed 
much attention on it ; but the impression on my 
mind is, that though Mr. Carlyle's may be more 
brilliant, and more accurate in the opinions 
formed in particular parts, yet that^ as a whole, 
the review of the character of Bums taken by 
Mr. Lockhart in his life of the Scottish bard, is 
the more jusC and satisfactory of the two. This, 
however, I am aware is only matter of opinion. 
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One of Mr. Carlyle's more recent, and perhaps 
most imperfectly known works, is his " Sartor 
Resartus." This work, which appears in one post- 
octavo volume, was furiously attacked by the 
critics as well as slighted by the public; it was 
pronounced to be " barbarous, mystical, and 
unintelhgible ; and capable of being read back- 
wards with as much profit as if read in the usual 
way." A very different estimate of the volume 
was formed in America. There it is considered 
to be, in some respects, the greatest of all Mr. 
Carlyle's literary achievements; and has been 
held up by some of the more gifted of trans- 
atlantic intellects, as being " the profound utter- 
ance of an earnest heart, speaking forth lessons 
of wisdom on man and human life; meeting in 
some degree the spiritual wants and exigencies 
of the time." 

Here I may observe, that Mr, Carlyle is a 
great favourite with the reading portion of the 
American community. To them he is better 
known, and by them he is more highly thought 
of, than he is in hia own country. In America, 
it is E^d that Ins writings have already exercised 
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a great influence. I need hardly add, that they 
are destined to exert a yet greater. His work 
on the French Revolution, published in three 
post-octavo volumes, had actually gone through 
an edition in America before it could be properly 
said to have been known in this country. The 
collection of his Essays, in four small volumes, 
which was published in this country some twelve 
or fourteen months ago, was printed in America 
and sent over to this country for sale. 

Mr. Carlyle is now rising into general dis- 
tinction. For many years his writings were 
known only to the more thinking and more 
intellectual part of the community; a circle 
which is, after all that we hear of the modem 
march of intellect, exceedingly limited. Book 
after book, as before intimated, fell still-born from 
the press ; and none but a man of great energj- of 
purpose, and possessing that unbounded con- 
fidence in hia own powers, and that firm faith in 
the eventual discernment of the reading public ; 
which genius only can inspire, could have sus- 
tained his spirit under the cold neglect and 
stupid indifference with which his literary labours 
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were for years received by the public. He now 
has his reward ,* and he is destined, I doubt not, 
to achieve yet greater triumphs in the way of 
extorting the admiration and applause of his 
fellow- men. 

I ought not to omit to mention in this place, 
that a purely incidental circumstance contributed 
largely to accelerate the sale and popularity 
which bis works must eventually have obtained. 
I allude to the series of " Lectures on German 
Literature," which he delivered in London in 
1837. This course of lectures, six in number, 
was well attended by the fashionables of the 
West End ; and though, as will be afterwards 
more particularly referred to, they saw in his 
manner something exceedingly awkward, they 
could not fail to discern in his matter the impresa 
of a mind of great originality and superior gifts. 
Other courses of lectures, on other subjects, have 
been delivered by Mr. Carlyle every year since 
then. Perhaps his course for the present year, 
which was on Hero Worship, was better attended 
than any previous one. Some of those who were 
present estimated the average attendance at 300. 
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They chiefly consisted of persons of rank and 
wealth, as the number of carriages which each 
day waited the conciufiion of the lecture to re- 
ceive Mr. Carlyle's auditors and to carry them to 
their homes, conclusively testified. The locality 
of Mr. Carlyle's lectures has, I believe, varied 
every year. The Ha.nover Rooms, Willis's 
Ilooms, and a place in the north of London, the 
name of which I forget, have severally been 
chosen as the place whence to give utterance to 
his profound and original trains of thought. 

A few words will be expected here aa to Mr. 
Carlyle's manner as a lecturer. In so far as his 
mere manner is concerned, I can scarcely bestow 
OB him a word of commendation. There is 
something in his manner which, if I may use a 
rather quiunt terra, must seem very uncouth to 
London audiences of the most respectable class, 
accustomed as they are to the polished deport- 
ment which is usually exhibited in Willis's or the 
Hanover Rooms. When he enters the room, 
and proceeds to the sort of rostrum whence he 
delivers his lectures, he is, according to the 
usual practice in such cases, generally received 
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with applause ; but he very rarely takea any 
more notice of tbe mark of approbation tbus be- 
stowed upon bim, than if be were altogether un- 
CDnsdous of it. And the same seeming want of 
respect for his audience, or, at any rate, the same 
disregard for what I beUeve he considers the 
troublesome forms of politeness, is visible at the 
commencement of his lecture. Having ascended 
bis desk, he gives a bearty rub to his bands, and 
plunges at once into his subject He reads very 
closely, which, indeed, must be expected, con- 
sidering tbe nature of the topics which he under- 
takes to discuss. He is not prodigal of gesture 
with bis arms or body ; but there is something 
in bis eye and countenance which indicates great 
earnestness of purpose, and tbe most intense in- 
terest in bis subject You can almost fancy, in 
some of his more enthusiastic and energetic mo- 
ments, that you see his inmost soul in his face. 
At times, indeed very often, be bo unnaturally 
distorts his features, as to give to bis counte- 
nance a very unpleasant expression. On sucb 
occasions, you would imagine that he was sud- 
denly seized with some violent paroxysms of 
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paiD. He 13 ODe of the most ungraceful speak- 
ers I have ever beard address a public aasera- 
biaije of persons. In addition to the awkward- 
ness of his general manner, he " makes mouths" 
which would of themselves be sufficient to mar 
the agreeableness of his delivery. And his taan- 
ner of speaking, and the un graceful ness of his 
gesticulation, are greatly aggravated by his 
strong Scotch accent. Even to the generality of 
Scotchmen his pronunciation is harsh in no or- 
dinary degree. Need I say, then, what it must 
be to an English ear? Nothing, indeed, but 
the beauty and brilliancy of his matter could ever 
reconcile an English audience to his oratory, ii' I 
must apply the term to the delivery of Mr. Car- 
lyle's lectures. 

The style of Mr. Carlyle'a prelections bears a 
strong resemblance to that which we find in 
his works. It is rough, nigged, abrupt, in- 
volved, disjointed ; and yet there is no denying 
that it possesses great force and vigour. What is 
still more curious is the fact, that notwithstanding 
all the blemishes — barbarisms would perhaps be 
the more appropriate word— of his diction, Mr. 
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Carlyle's reasoning is rarely obscure to the man 
who reads bis writing-s with an ordinary share 
of attention. 1 attribute the perspicuity of his 
thoughts, if I may so express myself, amidst the 
mazes and mysteries of his style, to the cireum- 
Btance of everything he writes coming as it were 
in alt its original freshness, from the inmost re- 
cesses of his intellectual man. He thint^s with 
such an intensity of interest in hia subject, that 
it were all but impossible for bim to obscure his 
ideas to any great extent by any sort of style he 
could employ. 

A difference of opinion exists among literary 
men as to whether Mr. Carlyle does not affect 
the peculiarities of diction which characterise 
bis writings and his lectures. Some imagine 
that his style is not artificial to him, though it 
would be to others, on this ground that, as be- 
fore stated, he passed a considerable portion of 
his years, at that period of life when a man's 
style is most liltely to be formed, in Germany. 
I do not see much force in this. Mr. Carlyle 
was, all the time he resided in Germany, in the 
habit of reading English literature, associating 
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with Englishmen, and corresponding with hia 
friends at home. I cannot divest my mind of 
tbe notion, that his unnatural style is affected, 
and costs him much more labour, than ever 
the exquisitely polished diction of the Rev. 
Robert Hall cost that distinguished divine. 

I was present some months ago, during the 
deUvery of a speech by Mr. Carlyle at a meeting 
held in the Freemasons' Tavern for the purpose 
of forming a metropolitan library ; and though 
that speech did not occupy in its delivery more 
than five minutes, he made use of some of the 
moat extraordinary phraseology I ever heard em- 
ployed by a human being. He made use of the 
expression "this London," which he pro- 
nounced " this Loondun," four or five times. 
Now this is a phrase which must have been af- 
fected ; the most illiterate man in " this London" 
would have said « in such a place as London," 
" this great and populous place," "this vast metro- 
polis," or used some other expression possessing a 
littlemore euphony than "this London; " a phrase 
which grated grievously on the ears, even those 
of Mr. Carlyle's own counti'ymen who were pre- 
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sent, and which must have sounded doubly harsh 
in the ears of an Engliahman, coneidering the sin- 
gularly broad Scotch accent with which he spoke. 

A good deal of uncertainty exists as to Mr, Car- 
lyle's religious opinions. I have heard him repre- 
sented asafirm and entire believer in revelation, 
and I have heard it affirmed with equal confidence, 
that he is a decided Deist. My own impression 
is that neither assumption is the correct one. 1 
look upon him so far as one may form an opinion 
from his writings merely, as belonging to the 
school of German neologiats or rationalists ; 
whichis a sort of compromise, or half-way house 
between the religion of the Bible and infidelity. 

I have referred to the intimacy which existed 
between Mr. Carlyle and Goethe, So great was 
the friendship which the latter entertained for 
him, and ao fond was he of his society, that^ as 
he could not always be in his company, he caused 
a bust of him to be executed by a firstr-rate artist, 
and to be placed in his own study; in orderthat 
Mr. Carlyle'a image might be constantly present 
to his mind. 

I have made some reference to Mr. Carlyle as a 
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Speaker. His Toice is strong but harsh and 
grating, making an accent which must be un- 
pleasant to all, doubly disagreeable to southern 
ears. He has no control over his voice at all ; 
it is always in the same key, which is but 
another mode of saying tliat it is always harsh, 
hard, and husky. He speaks with some rapidity, 
and with great vehemence or energy. He uses 
very little gesture with his arms; but a great 
deal — if the term may be applied in such a case — 
with the muscles of his face, which are con- 
stantly in motion. His dark, clear, penetrating 
eye, too, has a great deal of expression in it 
when he is warmed and excited with his subject. 
On such occasions he speaks with his eyes and 
countenance generally, as well as with his tongue. 
Hence it is, that notwithstanding all his awkward- 
ness of manner, and the utter absence of any of 
the graces of elocution or oratory, his audience 
Usten to him with a wrapt attention during the 
delivery of those passages in which the earnest- 
ness of his own feelings, and the intensity of the 
interest he feels In his subject, are most clearly 
apparent. 
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That Mr. Cariyle is a man of genius, may be 
inferred from the fact, that he haa bo nobly 
struggled for a long series of years against the 
prejudices, and, what is perhaps still more diffi- 
cult to be endured, the neglect of hia country- 
men. There is not one man among a thousand, 
that could have held out against the indifference 
which, for ten or twelve years, his various works 
had to encounter at the hands of the public. 
When a new edition of the " Struggles of 
Genius " is published, the name and case of 
Mr. Cariyle may, with great propriety, be 
introduced into it; for to have to contend 
with cold neglect, is still more disheartening 
than to have to struggle with pecuniajy diffi- 
culties. Mr. Cariyle, happily for himself, and 
happily for literature and philosophy, never, all 
this time, lost faith either in hia own powers, or in 
eventual justice being done to him by the pubhc. 
He continued to hope on, though it was 
against hope. The lesult has shown, the posi- 
tion he now occupies in the literary world shows, 
that his confidence, either in himself or the 
public, was not niiflplaced. 
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Mr. Carlyle is, I believej the owner of some 
property in his native country, from which he 
derives a small annual income. This enabled 
him to prosecute his literary pursuits, when these 
were unproductive in a pe€uniary point of view. 
Now he derives something from them, though I 
doubt if, even during the last three years, which 
may be smd to have been the only years of hia 
prosperity as au author, the average annual 
proceeds of hia pen have reached £'200. 

Mr. Carlyle is, happily, a man of simple 
unostentatious habits, and consequently does not 
incur a large expenditure. He lives in com- 
parative retirement in a small but comfortable 
cottage at Brompton. He has a decided aver- 
sion to appearing in public, and is not partial to 
much of the society of even intellectual men. 
He is in his element when among his books : he 
is never happier than when buried amidat the 
mysteries and spiritualities of the Tranecend- 
ental philosophers of Germany. 

In his personal appearapce, Mr. Carlyle is tall 
and rather slender. Hia complexion is dark, 
and his hair possesses a hue which "Warren, 
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of No. 30y Strand," would call a shining jet black. 
His face is of the angular form, it is generally de- 
ficient in fulness, but especially in the cheeks. 
His forehead is high, but is deficient in breadth. 
His eye, as before remarked, is dark, piercing, 
and expressive. I do not know his exact age, 
but if appearances may be relied on, he is 
between his forty-second and forty-fifth year. 



CHAPTER X. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

■ OWEN COUNT d'oRSAY — MR. WIL- 
LIAM CLOWES. 

Though no man of the present day may, with 
greater propriety, be designated a " Public Cha- 
racter," than Mr, Robert Owen, it is not without 
much consideration that I have come to the re- 
solution of giving him a place in the series of 
personal slietches now appearing in the pages of 
this publication.* I have been chiefly induced 

* It may be right to state, that (his sketch uf Mr. 
Owen, with some of the other sketches in this work, 
previously appeared in a weekly literary periodical, en- 
titled " Grant's London Journal," conducted hy (he 
author of these volumes. Out of twenty octavo volumes, 
which the author has written, nothing has proceeded from 
his pen on which he looks back with greater satisfaction 
than on (hili; for he has heard from all parts of the country, 
the most gratifying accounts of the good it has done, not 
only in preventing persons from imbibing the poison of 
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to come to this resolution froni a conviction, that 
a great deal more may be done to arrest the 
progress of his pemicioiia principles, by a faith- 
ful and fearless moral portraiture of the man, 
than by abstract arguments and logical reason- 
ings against the errors and evils of his creed. 
Even Mr. Owen and his Socialist disciples them- 
selves, though denying the truth of revelation, 
will yield their ready and cordial assent to that 
text of Scripture — it being in equal accordance 
with observation and philosophy — which says, 
that a bad tree cannot bring forth good fruit. If 
it shall appear that there is something radically 
faulty or defective — I am ansious to make use 
of the mildest phraseology which will convey my 
meaning— in the moral constitution of Mr. 
Owen's mind, then hia Social system, viewed in 
its moral relations, is shivered at once to atoms, 
and scattered to the winds of heaven. 



Socialiam, but in reclaiming individuals who had already 
adopted its peslilential principles. The attempt to answer 
the charges 1 have here preferred against the moral 
character of Mr. Owen, made In his own puhlication, 
" The New Mora! World," will be found to he disposed 
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The character of Mr. Owen is not bo well un- 
derstood as it is desirable it should be. We he.ar 
of nothing but bigh-wrought eulogiums on bis 
benevolence, and the most unqualified commen- 
dation of his disposition. A more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the individual, would serve to 
moderate the general estimate of his character 
in these respects. It is true that he has spent 
a large portion of a princely fortune, acquired 
through his wife, in his endeavours to propagate 
the pestilential principles which contradistin- 
guish his creed trom that of the great bulk of 
mankind; but it is a monstrous perversion of 
language to represent tbe expenditure of large 
sums of money in the dissemination of his 
crotchets, as synonymous with any form of 
phraseology which expresses a continued course 
of genuine benevolence. Every one who knows 
aught of the philosophy of the human mind, must 
be aware, that men will often labour with tbe 
zeal of apostles, and even submit to the pains of 
martyrdom itself, in the consuming ardour of 
their anxiety to diffuse among mankind some fa- 
vourite notions peculiar to themselves — not only 
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without the remotest regard to the salutary tend- 
encies of those notiona, but even when, on the 
very face of the thing, their general adoption 
would inevitably be productive of a very large 
amount of human misery. Spinoza, an Italian 
philosopher of the sixteenth century, suffered 
the pains of a martyr's public death, rather than 
renounce his Atheism ; yet he never pretended 
that atheistical opinions were conducive to the 
happiness of individuals, or to the well-being of 
society. The annala of the world are crowded 
with instances of individuals expending large 
fortunes in the assertion of some favourite theory 
or crotchet, which, on the very face of it, could 
not, however extensively adopted or acted on, 
promote the interests or welfare of the human 
race. 

Will thoae who represent Mr. Owen as a be- 
nevolent man, adduce any practical proofs of the 
truth of their position ? Just let any of his dis- 
ciples, if they can, point us to any tangible in- 
stances of his benevolence. He himself may lay 
claun to the character of a philanthropist of the 
loftiest and purest ordet, or his Socialist follow- 
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ers may represent him as Euch; but vie want 
other proof than his own profesBions or their aa- 
EertioDB. We want active proof: we want the 
evidence of Mr. Owen's conduct. Well, then, 
what public meeting, assembled for a benevolent 
purpose, has Mr. Owen been known to attend? 
In what subscription list, for a charitable object, 
does his name appear? On what occasion has 
he ever evinced the least sjTnpathy with suffering 
humanity? His disciples can adduce no such 
instance of his benevolence, because none such 
is on record. He has no compassion — at any 
rate, we see no practical proof of it — for the anf- 
fering thousands who crowd the streets, lanes, 
and alleys of London. He administers not to 
the relief of the poor and the destitute. We 
should like to meet with the hungry man whose 
belly has been filled by Mr. Owen, or the ragged 
person whose body has been clothed by him ; al- 
ways provided such individual be not one of his 
avowed disciples. 

Let us hear no more, then, from SociaUsts or 
others, of the benevolence of Mr. Owen. Com- 
mon sense revolts at the idea of regarding that 
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man as benevolent who is never known, amidst 
the numerous scenes of destitution and wretch- 
edness which this metropolis at all times exhibits, 
to have taken any part in the measures which 
the philanthropic part of the community from 
time to time adopt to diminish the amount of 
human misery, and whose hand is not known to 
have been on any occasion put into his pocket, 
to relieve the necessities of poor destitute crea- 
tures who have come under his special notice. 

So much for Mr, Owen's boasted benevolence, 
which, BO far as the public know, exists only in 
his own and his followers' imagination. As re- 
gards the alleged amiableness of his disposition, 
I believe, without meaning to say that he is a 
bad-tempered or harsh-minded man, that he is 
by no means a Socrates in this respect He has 
his infirmities of disposition as well as other 
men ; and, with all his policy — for he is, in such 
matters, an esceeduigly politic man — he often 
finds it impossible to conceal the fact. He can, 
at times, be both virulent and violent, as he has 
proved on some memorable public occasions. A 
few years ago, when bis co-operative mania was 
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at its height, be attended the meetings of an as- 
sociation of his disciples in Westminster; and, 
by the coarseness and asperity with which he 
assailed all who would not swallow his Atheism 
with the same readiness as they chronicled his 
co-operative crotchets, he so disgusted not merely 
those merabers who believed in Christianity, but 
many who rejected revelation altogether, that the 
dissolution of the Society followed immediately 
afterwards. 

But there are other defects, to use the mildest 
term, in the character of Mr, Owen, of a much 
graver kind than those lo which I have re- 
ferred. And in order that neither Mr. Owen 
himself^ nor any of his disciples may have the 
slightest pretext for charging me with inten- 
tional misrepresentation of his principles or con- 
duct, I shall convey my impressions in the cate- 
gorical form. 

First — Did not Mr, Given, when paying his 
addresses to Miss Dale, of Glasgow, a lady whom 
he afterwards married, regularly attend a place 
of Christian worship, and make a decided pro- 
fession of evangelical religion? And does he 
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not know, that neither Mr. Dale nor the lady 
herself would have listened, for a moment, to any 
proposal made to the latter to accept his hand in 
marriage, had they not believed him to be a sin- 
cere Christian ? 

Secondly — Did not Mr. Owen continue to 
make the same systematic profession of Chris- 
tianity, after his marriage with Miss Dale, until 
her father's death ? And does he not know that 
had Mr. Dale, his father-in-law, entertained the 
slightest suspicion of his Atheism, or even Deism, 
he would a thousand times sooner have thrown 
into the Clyde the last farthing of the princely 
fortune— said to be about £300,000— he left Mr. 
Owen, than have given a sixpence of it to a man 
who, entertaining Infidel notions, might apply 
a portion of it to the spread of his pernicious 
principles ? 

Thirdly — Did not Mr. Owen, during the life- 
time of his father-in-law, openly sanction and 
actively encourage the daily reading of the Bible 
in the schools for children, established in New 
Lanark by Mr. Dale ? 

Fourthly — Did not Mrs. Owen, on discover- 
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iag, Bome time after her father's death, that her 
husband was an Infidel, express as well as feel 
the most poignant grief at the circumstance? 

Fifthly — Did not the discovery of his being 
an unbeliever in revealed religion, embitter and 
render wretched the remainder of her days? 

Sixthly^ And was it not believed by her rela- 
tions — does not Mr. Owen himself believe — that 
the circumstance preyed so much on her mind 
as to contribute in hurrying her to a premature 
grave ? 

Should Mr. Owen meet the charges embodied 
in the above questions with a denial, it will then 
be for me to enter on their proof. In the mean- 
time, regarding them as true, 1 beg to ask what 
is to be thought of the moral character of the 
man of whom such things can be said ? With 
what propriety can he come forward to denounce 
Christianity on the ground of its alleged immoral 
and anti-social tendencies ? What right hafi he 
to set himself up as the greatest moralist and 
purest philanthropist of the age ? His everlast- 
ing charge against the ministers of the Christian 
religion — priestcraft is his favourite term — is, 
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that they uphold that religion by systematic 
fraud and hypocrisy. He must, in preferring 
this accusation against the ministers of the 
Gospel, be applying to them language which hit; 
own conscience tells him is strictly applicable to 
himself. In a recent manifesto published in 
one of the morning papers, Mr. Owen stated 
that he has entertained his present principles 
for half-a- century. Then, out of his own mouth, 
he stands convicted of having played the hypo- 
crite, and of admitting that his life has been one 
continued act of fraud, for upwards of-a quarter 
of a century ; for be it remembered, that twenty- 
five years have not elapsed since he first found 
it politic or convenient to throw off the mask, 
and to stand forth to public view in all the hide- 
ousneas of a downright Atheist. So long as the 
author of Socialism found it was conducive to 
his worldlj' interests to make a profession of 
Christianity — and of evangelical religion too— 
he personated the character of a pious Christian 
with such consummate skill as not only to impose 
on his wife and his father-in-law, but as to prac- 
tise the same deception on others; but, ae soon 
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as he has accompliBheii his designs, and fairly 
laid his clutches on the vaat fortune of his father- 
in-law — than whom, as I once before obseived, 
a more sincere Christian, or a kinder-hearted 
man never existed — he strips himself of his 
disguise, and avows himself a confirmed and utter 
unbeliever in that system of divine revelation 
in which he had not only before professed, for a 
long series of years, his firm and sincere faith, but 
whose injunctions, so far asman's eye could pene- 
trate, he observed in his daily practice. Let not 
Mr. Owen, therefore, charge the ministers of 
the Gospel with systematic fraud and hypocrisy. 
Or if, on the uncharitable supposition that 
others are as unprincipled as himself, he will 
assert that the charge applies to them, let him, 
at least, also plead guilty to the same crime. 

Mr. Owen, to apeak in the plainest possible 
terms, is chargeable, in a moral point of view, 
with the crime of having obtained the fortune of 
his father-in-law under false pretences. One 
simple admission, before Mr. Dale's death, of 
his being an Infidel, would have forfeited for 
ever the friendship of that excellent man, and. 
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as before remarked, have deprived hini of any 
part, even a shilling, of his princely fortune. 
Mr. Owen knew this, ard hence the studious 
care with which he kept up his profession of 
evangelical Christianity. 

If, therefore, the conduct of the founder of 
Socialism was, for a long course of years, ac- 
cording to his own virtual admission, an uninter- 
rupted practical falsehood, what I'aith can be put 
either in his word or his actions rtow f If he 
professed Christianity for nearly a quarter of a 
century, during which he was privately an 
Atheist, may he not, in his judgment be a 
Christian now, though avowing the most un- 
qualified Atheism ? Let no one imagine there 
is anything paradoxical in tiiis; for many an 
outward or professed Infidel has been known to 
believe in the truth of Christianity. Whence 
was it, but from his apprehensions that Chris- 
tianity might, after all, be true, that Hobbes could 
not endure to remain a moment in a dark room 
by himself? Whence, but from the same cause, 
the horror of the Infidel so well described by 
Addison, when overtaken in a storm at sea? 
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Whence, also, but from that cause, the frightful 
death-bed scenes of Voltaire and Paine, and a 
boat of other InGdela whose names might he 
mentioned? Their horrible exclamations, their 
awfnl groans, their fiendish contortions of coun- 
tenance, were but the outbursts of convictions of 
the truth of revealed religion, of which they had 
never been able to divest their minds in life, 
though in their pride of intellect and the depravity 
of their natures, they had affected to disbelieve 
in it, and treated it with scorn and ridicule. 
History is full of admissions of this kind, made 
by dying Infidels, as well as by those who have 
been converted to Christianity. And I doubt 
not that many an unhappy Socialist — perhaps 
the founder of the system himself— will find a 
response to the justice of my remarks in his own 
breast. 'J'o this fact I can speak, that I myself 
have heard from the lips of persons professing 
Infidelity, the humiliating confession that they 
have, in the presence of their companions, in- 
dulged in coarse sarcasms and wretched jeers at 
the expense of Christianity, at the very moment 
their consciences were rebuking them for their 
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conduct," and while they felt an overpowering 
inward conviction, that that very rehgion which 
they were thus lampooning and loading with 
their miserahle ribaldry, was a special revelation 
from Heaven. 

Mr. Owen is the vainest and most egotistical 
man of whom I have ever read or heard. His 
writings are fiiU of illustrations and proofe of 
this; but I never knew him make such a display 
of the exalted opinion he entertains of himself, 
both morally and intellectually, as he did on 
Monday evening, the SOth of March last, when 
delivering his first lecture at the Mechanics' In- 
stitution. He stated in the plainest terms he 
eould employ, and with an emphasis of tone and 
gravity of countenance which left no room to 
doubt that he spoke from a decided conviction 
of the perfect truth of what he said, that be was 
the greatest, the wisest, and the best man the 
world ever produced ; that, had he chosen to 
concur in the opinions, and to sancdon the con- 
duct of " the old, immoral, and worn-out world" 
in which they hved, that he would not only have 
. been the richest, but the most influential man 
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in these realms; that be never met with a single 
man who understood the philosophy of human 
happiness, though he himself comprehended it 
thoroughly; that he knew how to give every 
child who should hereafter be born, no matter 
in what part of the world, a belter education 
than any child had ever before received; and 
that he had lately brought out a book, "The 
New Moral World," which contained more wis- 
dom, inculcated a purer and better system of 
morality, and would conduce more to the happi- 
ness of mankind, than any other book that had 
ever been written." 



• The portraiture of the moral character of Mr. Robert 
Owen, which we gave in our Journal of the 11th of April, 
has produced a great sensation among the Socialists. 
The; seem to be, one and all, aware thai, if the moral 
character of their founder were once destroyed, the ajstera 
itself mual necessarily fall to pieces. 

No wonder then at the eagerness which their organs 
have evinced to neutralise, if possible, the effect which our 
delineation of Mr. Owen's character has produced. The 
only Socialist public*tion to which we deem it necessary 
to reply, is '■ The New Moral World," Not that there 
is any argument in its observations on our article, any 
more than there is in the remarks made on that article in 
other Socialist publications; but, that being the duly 
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Mr. Owen is, if I understand him rightly, a 
great phrenologist If there be truth in that 
science, he must have the organ of faith, if there 
be such an organ, deyeloped with an extraordi- 



accredited organ of Mr. Owen's own sentinicnTs, aa well 
as of ihe senliments of the oommunitj of which he is ihe 
head, it posseases an ioiportance to which the matter itself, 
in so fat at least as this Journal is concerned, has not ihe 
slightest pretennLons. 

Ever; one who knows anything of Socialism must be 
aware that one of its leading principles, as developed by 
its advocates is, that its disciples are, or ought to be, utterly 
exempt from all those animosities, passions, and unkindly 
emoliona which cbaracterbc the inhabitants of the "worn- 
out, irrational, old vrorld " in which it is our fate to live ; 
and that they onght to cherieh the most amiable and 
friendly feelings towards the whole human race. What a 
beautiful practical exemplification of this very lovely 
theory is furnished ua in "The New Moral World'' of 
May the Bnd, in the attempted reply to our portraiture of 
the real character of Mr. Owen I There the writer — tery 
possibly Mr. Owen himself, though the article appears 
in the editorial form — assails us with a degree of virulence 
and a prodigality of abuse which, we will venture to say, 
very few of us of the " old, immoral, irrational world" 
could equal, even were we to put forth all our powers in 
the effort. We deem it no small triumph to have thus 
stung the Socialists to the quick ; to have inflicted on them 
a blow sufficiently " heavy " to make them reel, and rage, 
aal howl, and pour forth alt manner of vituperation on 
him (the Editor of this Journal), from whose hand the 
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nary prominency. Dr. Johnson used to sayj that 
an economical wife, though without a penny in 
the world, was a. positive fortune to the lucky 
person who got her; and Mr. Combe, the eele- 

blow proceeded. Nol only have we been the first to 
unmaak Mr. Oaen, and to hold up to the public gaze, in 
all its frightful hideousnesi, iLe true character of the 
man j but we have bj the article in question exposed, or 
rather, which k the greateat triuntpli of all, made them- 
aeivea expose it, the real character of his diaciples ; as 
exemplified in the conduct of their accredited organ. 
The ebullition of indignation, malignancy, and rancorous 
abuse which our faithful portnuture of the moral cha- 
racter of Mr. Owen has called forth, will do more to con- 
vince the public of the odious and bitter spirit which 
animates Socialism, than a thouBand articles of a general 



I proverb, tbat when a person waxes 
angry in any discussion, he has ^t the worst of the argu- 
ment, or, rather, has got no argument at all on his side. 
We would beg our readers to keep this proverb in mind, 
while they contrast the towering passion which tlie editor 
of '■ The New Moral World" exhibits in his apology for 
a reply to us, with the calm and temperate spirit in which 
our article, arrwgning the mora.1 character of Mr. Owen, 

In order that no misconception might exist or mirantler- 
filandiog occur, as to the charges which we preferred 
ogcunst the founder of Socialism, we put those charges 
into the plainest form, and demanded plain answers to 
them. After charging hira with giving occasional cxhi- 
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brated phrenologist, ia in llie habit of telling 
persons, in whose cranium the organ of hope is 
largely developed, that the organ, or rather the 
state of mind of which it 19 tlie indication, is 



bitions of bad Imnper, and indulging in the ino?! uncha- 
rilalilc, and even virulent apirit towards ihose who differ 
frum tiim, we pronounced him to be a person wbo lias nut 
ihe shadow of a claim to the benevolence of character 
which he arrogates to hiraaelf, and for which the public, 
unacquainted with his history, were too ready to ^ive him 
credit. We then charged him with pursuing;, fur a scries 
uf ^ears, a course of cool, calculating, and consummate 
hypocriay, with the view of accomplishing certain private 
purposes. 

A»d that there might be no misrepresenlalion iir 
mistake about these mnltors, we put our charges in 
(lie categorical form, expressing our readiness lo open 
uur pages lo any disproof of them which Mr, Owen 
might offer, provided he was in a condition to offer 

Now, surely, it would be scarcely possible to conceive 
a more worthless or despicable individual than the person 
of wham such things could be predicated. But can they 
bepredicatedof Mr. Owen? Wesay they can. Hear, no*, 
his answer in "The New Moral Wnrld." Will it be 
believed that, lo these grave accusations against the moral 
character of ibe father of Socialism, the only reply is — 
flrsl, that as '■ The Timca" preferred similar charges 
against him some time ago, we must have borrowed our 
aecUBBlory matter from thai journal; and secondly, thai 
Mr. Owen did not receive u fortune « ith his wife ? 
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worth to them, according to circumstances, from 
£500 to dElOOO per auniim. Mr. Owen's pro- 
digious powers of belief, his singularly vigorous 
and invariable conviction that his principles are 



This, we repeat, is ihe only anavier given to the nu- 
merous aerioUB charges we have hrought against Ihe moral 
character of the god of the Socialiiitii. We shall dispose 
of this answer, if it be not an abuse of language lo dignify 
it with the name, in a single sentence or two. 

First — We did not borrow our charges from , " The 
Times," nor from any.olher journal. We grounded them 
on information speciail; communicated to ourselves. It 
so happens that we have not, up to this moment, Keen the 
charges preferred by " The Times '' against ihe moral 
character of Mr, Owen. The circumstance, therefore, 
of " The Times " and this Journal happening to bring 
substantially the same charges against the father of So- 
cialism, without concert or understanding between us, is 
at least presumptive proof of the truth of those charges. 

Secondly — The denial given in "The New Moral 
World " to our assertion, that Mr. Owen acquired a large 
fortune through his wife, is unworthy of any attention 
from us, because It Is not an answer written for the 
purpose of meeting our charge, but is simply a quotation 
from some previous answer In "" The New Moral World " 
to some similar charge preferred by some other opponent 
of Socialism. Wt rejieal, that Mr. Owen did acquire a 
large sum of money ibroagli his marriage with the 
singularly pious and excellent Miss Dale, and that the 
fact IS universally known in the West of Scotland, fl 
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about to be universally adopted, and that we are 
on the very precincts of bis New Moral World, 
must be to him a fortune of incalculable value. 
For upwards of a quarter of a century he has 



Owen's denial uf any fact would, with us, go for nothing, 
unaccompanied by a reference to persons or facts by 
whom or by wliieh his denial might be corroborated. He 
acts on the principle of denying or asserting anything 
that suits bis purpoBf, as the whole of his recent conduct 

But even supposing we were wrong, and Mr. Owen 
right in this matter, our case against his moral character 
remains as strong as bcforu ; for not one word, literally 
not one word, is even attempted lo be offered in vindica- 
tion of Mr. Owen'B moral cliaracter from the more serious 
charges we have preferred against it. This, therefore, is 
a virtual admission of the truth of these charges ; which 
stand thus, omitting the one about the large sum of money 
he is said to have obtained through his wife : — 

First — That Mr. Owen is not a benevolent man — thai 
he has not, during the twenty years he has openly pro- 
fessed Atheism, attended any public meeting of a humane 
or benevolent kind — that his name is not to be seen in 
the subscription list to any charitable institution — that he 
is not known to have relieved any case of individual dis- 
tress that has been brought under his notice — that in 
short, neither bis disciples nor himself can point ua to a 
single benevolent action he has performed, notwith- 
standing his immense wealth, since his open avowal of 
the Soeial creed. 
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uniformly talked — and I have not a doubt he 
potently believes in what he says — as if the 
advent of his millennium were just at hand. He 
never dates the commencement of it at a remoter 



Secondly — That though he is politic or cuoniog enough 
to conceal it in the generality of cases, he can and does at 
times exhibit an overbearing manner and rancorous 
spirit. 

Thirdly — That during a long series of years he made a 
systematic and flaming profession of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, regularly attending a Dissenting chapel and keeping 
worship^ morning and evening, in his own family, though 
all this time, by his own subsequent confession, a rank 
Atheist at heart. 

Fourthly — That so consummate and skilfully managed 
was Mr. Owen's hypocrisy, that neither his father-in-law, 
though in constant Intercourse with him, nor even his 
own wife, ever, for a moment, doubted his personal piety, 
or his cordial belief in Christianity. 

Fifthly — That soon after the death of his singularly 
pious father-in-law, he threw off^ his profession of Chris- 
tianity, and stood forth before the public in all the hideous- 
ness of a downright Atheist — he having no farther pri- 
vate ends to serve by continuing a profession of the 
Christian faith. And, 

, Sixthly — That on Mr. Owen's wife discovering, after 
hsr father's death, that her husband was an unbeliever in 
revealed religion, she was so overwhelmed with sorrow as 
well as surprise at the circumstance, that she died soon 
afterwards of a broken heart. 
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period than three months. That has been the 
language he has held for more than five-and- 
tweoty yearit. Even when, some years ago, bU 
name and his views had fallen into as complete 



Sucli IB ihe real characler of the man who coolljr comes 
forward 10 erect, un the ruins of Christianity, what lie 
calla hia new system of morals — a system which, if his 
dictum is to be taken on the subject, in to regenerate 
mankind and to create a heaven nn earth. We would ask 
every honest though deluded disciple of ihia unhappy 
hoary-headed man, whether, now that we have stripped 
him of the disguine in which he has hitherto cloaked 
himselfj the records of unblushing effrontery can fur- 
nish a parallel xo his conduct, in coming forward to sub- 
atitute kU morality for the pure and bfly morality of the 
New Testament ? 

We have now done with Wr. 0«en ; bul before closing, 
we would earnestly entreat the attention of those who 
have nnhappily fallen into the meshes of Socialiam, to a 
few plain considerations. Wc have reason to believe, 
that many of these mii^guided men have been seduced 
from ihebetter way into thepeetilential paths of Socialism, 
by the false glare nhich has been thrown around that 
ayatem. The real character of the system may be inferred 
from the real character of its founder. In the ordinary 
intercourse of life, we would not submit to receive our 
notions of virtue from the lips or the life, the precepts 
or the practice, of an essentially had man. And will any 
one, after the delineation we have given of the actual 
character of Mr. Robert Owen, submit to be instructed 
in the science of ethica by him .' We cannot bidieve it. 
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oblivion as if neither had ever been heard of, or. 
as the late MisB Macauley once remarked to me, 
when "be and his system had gone to sleep;" 
even then he still clung, with an unyielding 
tenacity of faith, to the notion, that liia New 
Moral World w.as just in the act of being ushered 



Bobert Owen a teacher of morality I With quite as 
much propriety miglil a Nen> or a C-aligula liavu set 
himself up for a teacher of humanity. 

Happily tbe degrading and destructive system of 
Socialism ts already loitering to its base. The accidental 
prominency with which it waa laiely, through Parliament- 
ary proceedings and otherwise bronghl into nolle e, 
threw a momentary eclul around it ; hut that has now 
passed away, and those who were, for the moment, seduced 
from a higher, and happier, and better faith, are abjuring 
the Socialist creed, and deserting the Socialist temples. 
In so far as London is concerned, we look on Socialism 
as already virtually entombed ; never, we trust, to be ex- 
humed. We have ourselves lalely seen Mrs. Martin, the 
moat popular of its metropolitan mipsionaries, wasting 
her eloquence on audienceK not exceeding two dozen ia 
number. In fact, she has been obliged Co give up her 
series of Sunday afternoon lectures at Theobald's Road, 
because she could get nobody to listen to them. 

The course of Socialism, indeed, is everywhere nearly 
run. In a very liitle time it will, we are persuaded, he- 
come extinct, and thus the world will be rid of one of 
the greatest and most destructive' moral peslilencea which 
ever scourged tlie human race. 
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in ; and, when any of his friends condoled with 
him on the utter annihilation of his system, and 
the disappointment (as they supposed) of all his 
hopes, he always expressed the greatest surprise 
that they should speak to him in a desponding 
tone, adding — " Why, everything is hurrying on 
as faat as possible to the introduction of a new 
stale of things : we are on the threshold of the 
New Moral World; in three months, at tho 
farthest, the great change will take place. I see 
it quite plainly ; there can be no doubt upon the 
subject," 

Mr. Owen is a man of superior literary taste : 
his style is chaste, terse, and accurate. When it 
is his purpose to he clear, no man can write with 
greater perspicuity. Many passages in his works 
rise to a high order of eloquence ; others are mo- 
dels of composition. 

As a speaker, he is very unequal — not only in 
one address as compared with another, but in 
the same address, however short. When he lec- 
tures, his manner is invariably, at the commence- 
■ ment, heavy and unattractive ; and he makes a 
point^at least he has done so on all the occa- 
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sions on which I have heard him — of reading 
from notes. He speaks rather slowly for some 
time ; but, as he proceeds, his utterance becomes 
more rapid, and his manner, which was before 
lifeless, becomes full of animation. The first 
and certain indication of his being on the eve of 
a transition from one of his languid to his lively 
moods, is his suddenly snatching his spectacles 
from off his nose, displaying them in his right 
hand, and then retiring a few paces from his 
desk. If he mean to be particularly animated, 
he seizes a copy of " The New Moral World,** 
which is always lying before him, and, pressing 
it with his hand to his left side, commences a 
sort of backward and forward motion, making at 
the same time some slight gesticulation with his 
right hand. As he proceeds, he extends the 
limits of his locomotive exercises, traversing a 
space of from ten to twelve feet, exactly in the 
same way as a Uon or tiger, or other wild ani- 
mal moves about in its cage in a menagerie. He 
is, in the literal sense of the word, a moving 
speaker. A deaf person, provided he did not 
observe, from the motions of Mr. Owen's mouth 
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aud rigbt band, that he was speaking, \i'ould 
come to the conclusion that he was merely walk- 
.ing about on the platform for the purpose of 
taking a little bodily exercise. He makes a li- 
beral use of his head in those parts of his ad- 
dress which he delivers without the aid of notes ; 
he throws it from side to side, at certain inter- 
vals, but seems to have a particular partiality 
for allowing it to rest on the neck of his coat. 
When his head inclines in this way, his eyes per- 
form a sort of slow tour through the gallery, 

Mr. Owen's voice, like his manner, has no- 
thing- attractive in it at the commencement of 
his address ; but^ as he proceeds, it increases in 
the agreeablenesB and softness of its tones. He 
possesses a perfect command over it, and often 
modulates it with great cifeet. His voice, and 
looks, and manner, are very impressive and win- 
ning when he wishes to be pathetic. I have 
rarely heard a more fascinating speaker than 
Mr. Owen is on such occasions. He is an easy 
aud fluent speaker. He never hesitates or stut- 
ters, and rarely recalei a word to substitute a 
better for it- 
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His personal appearance is so remarkable, 
that any one who has obtained a passing glance 
of him, would be able to single him out again 
from among a thousand persons, without the 
slightest difficulty. His features are large and 
massy; his nose is particularly prominent; his 
eyebrows are large; so are his eyelids. He 
cannot boast, like most intellectual men, of a 
lofty forehead; it is low and straight. His 
cheeks are sunken, which assist in giving to his 
face more of an elongated than of a round form. 
His eyes are of a light-grey colour, and large 
and laughing. The aspect of his countenance 
is as cheerful and contented as his manners are 
bland. His complexion partakes slightly of a 
darkish hue, but has a wonderfully healthful 
appearance for a man who has attained his 
seventieth year. His hair is abundant, and 
what Mr. 0*Connell would call " short and 
sleek," with an evident disposition to become 
grey ; it overlays his brow ; and, by that means, 
makes his forehead look lower than it really is. 
He has an unconquerable hatred of whiskers. 
Some men — Colonel Sibthorpe and Mr. Muntz, 
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the member for Birmingham, for instance — 
would almost as soon consent to lose their heads 
as their whiskers; Mr. Owen, on the other 
band, would, I am almost inclined to think, 
prefer seeing his " New Views of Society ** buried 
in everlasting oblivion, and his "New Moral 
World" scattered into thin air — which is pre- 
cisely the material of which it is made — rather 
than that a pair of whiskers should occupy a 
local habitation on his cheeks. In height, Mr. 
Owen is above the middle size, and he is the pro- 
prietor of a pair of high substantial shoulders. 
He is well formed, and stands and walks as 
erect as if he were only in his thirtieth year. 
There is a tendency to dandyism about him, 
which is generally the case with all who, like 
him, are noted for their attentions to the fair 
sex. He is exceedingly partial to female society, 
and is a great favourite with those ladies who 
share his "Social" notions. In the article of 
dress he displays some taste. He wears a dark- 
coloured surtout, a fancy-coloured waistcoat, and 
a smart-looking black silk stock. He is very 
partial to linen which can boast of a "snow- 
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white" breast; but for some reason or other, 
with which I am unacquainted, he will never, 
on any account, or under any circumstances, 
consent to wear a shirt which has a visible collar. 
In this respect he resembles his friend Lord 
Broughahi, to whose appearance generally, but 
especially in the contour of his countenance, he 
bears a remarkable resemblance. Mr. Owen is 
not, as is generally supposed, a Scotchman ; he 
is a native of Wales. 

The name of Count D'Orsay is, perhaps, 
more familiar to the public ear and eye than 
hat of any other individual that could be men- 
tioned, not filling a public situation of import- 
ance. There are scores of peers and members 
of the House of Commons, who, compared with 
him, may be said to be positively unknown. 
For nearly a quarter of a century has he been 
the acknowledged leader of the fashionable 
world; for that space of time has he been 
allowed, by universal consent, to be the most 
handsome in person, and the most elegant and 
accomplished in manners, of those who live, and 
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mov^ and have their being, in the circles of aris- 
tocratie society. But of tbb more anon. 

It is a curious fact, though one not generally 
known, that Count D'Orsay's father occupied, 
for a long series of years, the same prominent 
place in the beau mo7i.de, as he dehghts to call it, 
of Paris, which the Count himself has so long 
maintained, and still maintains, in the empire of 
tashion in London. He was the observed of all 
observers; he was equally admired for the sym- 
metry of his person, the exquisite taete be dis- 
played in all matters appertaiuing to the toilet, 
and the e^se and elegance of his manners. 

Count D'Orsay came over to this country 
upwards of twenty-five years ago ; and his ap- 
pearance at Almack's and the other places of 
aristocratic resort, at once created a sensation 
among the votaries of fashion. His fine figure, 
his great accom[ilisbmenfs, and the singular 
elegance of his deportment, were the themes 
of every tongue, and the subjects of universal 
admiration. A keen competition immediately 
commenced in the aristocratic circles, as to who 
should receive the earliest and most frequent 
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honour of the Count's company to dinner. He 
was all but idolized wherever he went. To have 
had him to dinner was a thing of which the 
proudest of our English nobility were fain to 
boaat. Had it been the custom to speak of the 
"god," instead of the "goddess of fashion," the 
Count would have been voted, by universal 
acclamation, to be an impersonation of his 
godsliip. And the sovereignty which Count 
D'Orsay thus assumed in the dominions of 
fashionable life, immediately on his arrival in 
London, he has, as already mentioned, continued 
to retain undisputed up to this moment It is 
not that he will admit no rival near the throne, 
but that during the long period of his brilliant 
reign in the world of aristocratic gaiety, no rival 
has appeared to dispute his sovereignty. No 
one has ventured to put in his claims to even a 
share of the homage which^ with one unanimous 
consent on the part of the worshippers of the 
fashionable goddess, has been accorded to him. 

I speak with all seriousness when I say, that 
I have never seen a person having so much of 
the appearance of a perfect gentleman as Count 

VOL. II. K 
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D'Orsay ; and thoae who know him intimately, 
assure me that his entire deportment in society 
is in happy Jieeping with his external aspect. 
Nothing could exceed the refinement of his man- 
ners; nothing could surpass the ease and fasci- 
nation of his conversational displays. Though 
a foreigner, he talks English — and, I may add, 
he writes it too— with a fluency and accuracy 
which are not to be exceeded. He is always 
clever and attractive ; he ia often brilliant He 
is a decided wit; he sometimes indulges in 
waggery. No man knows better than he how 
to play off a hoax at the expense of some 
fashionable friend; only that his hoaxes are 
invariably harmless. It may be remembered 
that, when some mischievous person thought 
proper, ten or twelve months ago, to outrage 
the feelings of the public, by inventing the story 
of Lord Brougham's death through the upsetting 
of his carriage, the heartless hoax was ascribed, 
in some of the papers, to the Count. The very 
nature of the hoax was sufficient, in the estima* 
fion of all who knew him, to acquit him at once 
of anything displaying such a wretched taste, 
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and exhibiting such an utter absence of all right 
feelingj- But though Count D'Orsay never in- 
dulges in his fondness for fun at the expense of 
the better feelings of human nature, nothing can 
be more severe than his irony when he ehoosea 
to indulge in it, with the view of lashing the 
follies of individuals or society. He is a choice 
companion at table. Whether at dinner, or at 
the cards, he rarely opens his mouth without 
delighting the company with something quite as 
sparitling as the champagne. He has the happy 
knack of putting every one into good humour. 
He can even elicit an oecaaional laugh from the 
luckless pigeon at play, while the latter is in the 
act of being plucked. His wit, in a word, can 
do anything short of reconciling the man who 
" shakes the elbow"- — which, being translated, 
means throws the dice — to the loss of his money. 
What will escite some surprise, is the fact — for 
I am assured by those who know the Count, 
that it is a fact — that his wit, like wine, im- 
proves the older he grows. He is reputed to 
have far surpassed, within the last few years, in 
the wil, and point, and brilliancy of his conver- 
K 2 
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injtliiiig he ever before achieved in that 



sation, 
way. 

The Count is a highly intellectual man in 
other respects than that I have just mentioned. 
He has the reputation of possessing a cultivated 
literary taste, and of being intimately acquainted 
with the literature of the day. "It is currently 
reported," as the phrase is, that he has contri- 
buted somewhat largely to the London periodi- 
cals. If his writings be as sparkling as his con- 
versation, he must be quite an accession to the 
proprietors of magazines. 

He is a great admirer of the fine arts ; and 
not only has he an excellent taste in paintings, 
engravings, and etchings of every kind, but 
some of his own pictorial productions possess 
first-rate merit. He is particularly partial to 
the sketching or caricature style. He is un- 
derstood to have just completed a portfolio of 
caricatures of the leading men about town, which 
arc said, by those who have seen them, to have 
all the freedom of conception, the excellence of 
execution, and fidelity to the originals, which 
have brought the caricatures of H. B. into such 
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general popularity. The Count, indeed, might 
any day enter the lists as a pencil caricaturist 
with H. B,, only that he has no inducement to 
"sketch" for the gratification of the public 
What he does he does con amore ; he does it 
for his own amusement, and for the gratification 
of the little select world of admirers, of which he 
is the sun and centre. 

Count D'Oraay being a man of the world, 
and being scarcely known in any other character, 
I am not called on to speak of his moral qualities. 
With his reputed gallantries I have nothing to 
do; they are out of my way. 

But why speak of the Count in any other 
character than that of the leader of the fashion- 
able world ? Other men are as good-natured m 
he. I could name some dozens in the aristo- 
cratic circles who are as thoroughly " fine fel- 
lows;" but no one can be named who can, for a 
moment, be put in competition with Count 
D'Orsay in handsomenesa of person, tastefulness 
of toilet, or elegance of manners. Lord Pal- 
merston prides himself on his personal appear- 
ance, on the dandyism of his dress, and on the 
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elegance of his deportment ; but Lord Palmer- 
Bton Ib not for an instant, to be compared, in 
these respects, to Count D'Orsay. Oh, no I 
The Count has no rival in the world of fashion : 
no competitor in the drawing-room, or at Al- 
mack's. 

I know, were I not to guard against it, that I 
should be charged with exaggeration andhj-per- 
bole when I say, that so far superior is the per- 
sonal appearance of the Count to any other inan 
in the aristocratic circles of London, that indivi- 
duals who never saw him before, but to whom 
the report of his surpassing symmetry of person 
and elegance of dress has been famiHar, have at 
onre recognised him in the streets, at the West 
End, among a crowd of noblemen and gentlemen, 
simply from his exceedingly handsome form and 
gentlemanly appearance. An instance of this, 
which occurred a few weeks ago, has come under 
ray own individual knowledge. 

On horseback, the Count appears, were that 
possible, to still greater advantage than when 
promenading the pavement in St. James's 
Street Riding on one of his high-bred horses, 
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he is a perfect picture. I can imagine what dis- 
appointment the student of graceful forma must 
feel, when he sees the Count playing the eques- 
trian in the streets, that he has not an opportu- 
nity of transferring the "study" to the canvass. 
His steed snorts and prances as if proud of its 
burden. That the servant who rides behind, is 
proud of having so handsome and elegant a 
master, no one who has seen him can doubt. 
There is a. sort of derived liveried aristocratic 
air about the servant. Put to him any ordinary 
question, and you are fortunate if you get an in- 
telligible answer at all. Ask him who that fine- 
looking gentleman is who is riding before him, 
and he answers promptly and with an aspect of 
decided self-complacency, " That is the Count." 
" 77(6 Count ! " Well, and the answer is suffi- 
ciently definite after all. He must be a very 
green personage, indeed, who would not at once 
conclude that, though there are scores of counts 
at all times in London, Count D'Orsay is the 
man intended. 

When ordinary dandies come into contact 
with Count D'Orsay, they are fain to hide their 
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diminished heads. Lord Monteagle, lately Mr. 
Spring Rice, is, as every one knows, usually on 
remarkably good terms with himself. One Sa- 
turday-, in April last, about three in the after- 
noon, the Count, while making some calls in the 
neighbourhood of Whitehall, chanced to be ob- 
eerved by I.ord Monteagle, though, I believe, 
the tatter was not observed by the Count; and 
the moment bis lordship's eyes lighted on the 
fine form of Count D'Orsay, he looked as con- 
founded and mortified as need be. If his coun- 
tenance were a faithful index of what was passing 
in his mind, he must have been saying to him- 
self, " Ah, well, I am a tolerably becoming per- 
son, though rather short in stature; but I must 
admit I cannot match the Count." Lord Mont- 
eagle stole away in the direction of Parliament 
Street On bis way, he met a member of the 
House of Commons, and, assuming the airs of 
familiarity he was wont to exhibit, when Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his intercourse with 
M.P.'s — their votes being then an object to him 
- — he accosted him with, " Well, how goes it with 
you?" But the thing was a decided failure. It 



waa a clumsy aSair; he had not yet recovered 
from the effects of the total eclipse which he 
suffered when his diminutive person came in 
contact with the tall, finely-formed figure of 
Count ffOrsay. But I forbear to dwell on the 
contrast; for if comparisons are odious, con- 
trasts must be doubly so — at least to one of the 
parties. 

It will be easily believed — very probably the 
statement may be anticipated — that there is a 
regular competition among a certain class of West 
End tradesmen, to obtain the patronage of Count 
D'Orsay. Tailors and bootmakers especially, 
know that whoever gets him as a customer, 
thereby acquires, through the accession of busi- 
ness he is sure to bring, a handsome annual in- 
come, which may be as confidently relied on as 
the interest of one's money in the Funds on the 
arrival of dividend day. You see the Count 
standing at the door of Crockford's, or riding in 
the Park, and you straightway ask yoHrself what 
"decorator" had the honour and the "tailorific" 
talent to make so exquisite a fit ; or who was the 
architect of that singularly-handsome pair of 
K 5 
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boots. Of course, you determine at once hence- 
forth to beetow your patronage on the parties. 
Other noblemen and gentlemen follow your ex- 
ample, until there is no end to the number of 
customers who rush to employ the same tailor 
and shoemaker as the Count. A coat on the 
Count's back, or a pair of boots on his feet, is 
worth 1000 advertiaements or 10,000 circulars, 
though crammed with professions of taste, talent, 
attention, and 80 forth, in the various depart- 
ments of the person's husineas. It is perfectly 
well unilerstood that, though he were to wear 
a suit of clothes every week, and were never 
to pay a farthing to his tailor, the latter would 
have abundant reason to think himself a for- 
tunate person. It is said, that the horse-deal- 
ers from whom he purchases his chargers, inva- 
riably decline receiving payment "at present," 
thinking themselves much too happy in seeing 
the person of the Count gracing the back of an 
animal which had been brought out from their 
stable-yard. In tact, were he disposed to keep a 
Htud, he would soon, without being put tn a far- 
thing of expense, have the finest in the worki ; 
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for presents of steeds would forthwith pour in 
upon him from a.tl quarters. 

Count IVOrsay, as ah-eady indirectly men- 
tioned, possesses a commanding figure; he is 
nearly sis feet high. His features, as well as his 
person, are remarkably handsome ; they are re- 
gularity itself. His face is full and of the round 
form; his complexion is fresh and healthy. 
Though he rarely leaves London from one 
year's end to another, unless for a few days at a 
time, his complexion is as clear and indicative of 
health, as if he had spent the whole of his life in 
the most open and airy spot in the country. 
What may surprise some, is the fact, that he looks 
as well now as he did twenty years ago; those 
who have known him intimately during all that 
time say, that thpy can perceive no difference in 
his appearance. His features, I should have be- 
fore ohaerved, are small, and slightly partake of 
a Grecian aspect. There is a mingled expres- 
sion of dignity, intelligence, and good-nature in 
his countenance ; so that physiognomy, in his 
case, holds true enough. Some persons have an 
idea that he wears mustachios ; this is a mistake: 
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he has an unconquerable dislike to them. He 
would as soon consent to wear a mask, or to 
have his face tattooed. Hia whiskers are un- 
usually large, and are evidently the subject of 
great and constant solicitude. His hair is long 
and bushy) and is of an auburn hue. As to his 
precise age, I cannot speak; but I am pretty 
sure I am safe enough when I say it is above 
forty-five, and under fifty. 



I do not know that in the entire " Gallery of 
Public Characters," which I have exhibited, 
and am in the course of exhibiting to my readers, 
there is, or will be a name more worthy of a 
place than that of Mr. William Clowes, of 
Stamford Street. Though not personally 
known to the great body of his fellow- 
countrj-men, there is not an intelligent per- 
son in the kingdom with whom his name is 
not familiar as a household word. If you take 
up half-a-dozen modem works, on chance, the 
probability is that one if not two of the number 
bear his imprint If, again, you go into a book- 
sellei^B shop or reading-room, and see the same 
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number of popular periodicals lying before you, 
the chances are, that out of the half-dozen, three 
if not four have issued from his press. " The 
Quarterly Review," " The New Monthly Ma- 
gazine," " The United Service Journal, " " The 
Penny Magazine," are among the well-known 
productions which, at stated intervals, emanate 
from his establishment. Perhaps I am not far 
from the truth when I say, that he issues more 
literature into the world than any other five or 
six printers, excluding the Government printers, 
that could be named. In an article on the 
"Printers of London," in an of the journals 
of the day, I gave an account of his colossal 
establishment, which, in point of extent, and the 
resources which it possesses, is not even ap- 
proached by any other printing establishment 
in the world. I may here mention a fact 
which I then omitted to state, as one which 
will enable the reader to form some idea of 
the magnitude of the Messrs. Clowes's* esta- 
lishment — namely, that in wages alone, they 
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pay, on an average, from £600 to £700 
per week.* 

"The Quarterly Review" has lately given 
some interesting details illustrative of the mag- 
nitude of this establishment, and the quantity of 
work performed in it. I shall avail myself 
of some of the &cts of " The Quarterly Re- 
view," adding others whitih have not before, so 
far as I am aware, appeared in print ITiub 
I hope I shall enable my readers to form 
some idea of this gigantic and wonderful literary 
manufactory ; for so, I think, it may with pro- 
priety be termed. 

The statement of the simple fact, that the 
average number of hands constantly employed 
in the Messrs. Clowes's establishment is nearly 
350, must of itself convince the reader that it is 
one of uncommon magnitude. But, perhaps, 
the general reader will be able to form some 
more definite ideas on the subject, when I 
mention, that from twenty to thirty large works 
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are usually in the act of being printed by the 
Messrs. Clowes at one time. The average size 
of the works, and the extent of the impression, 
will be inferred from the fact, that the aatound- 
iog quantity of 1300 reams of demy, royal, and 
post paper, each ream consisting of 500 sheets, 
is printed weekly at the Stamford Street esta- 
blishment Were the paper thus printed, made 
up into books, it would make about sixty post- 
octavo volumes, allowing upwards of 300 pages 
to each. Let any one, then, only imagine, in 
his own mind, what must be the extent, and 
what the capabilities of an establishment which 
can thus issue into the world, every week, no 
fewer than sixti/ volumes, or ten such volumes 
every day. The stock of paper kept constantly 
on hand by the Messrs. Clowes, is, on an average, 
from 6500 to 7000 reams. The sum they pay 
for ink alone, in the course of a year, varies from 
£1400 to £1600. The cost of the paper they 
consume in the same period, is estimated, in 
round numbers, at £100,000. 

Of the quantity of type they have on hand, it 
is not easy to speak with the definiteness which 
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could be desired. A few months ago, when the 
writer of the article in " The Quarterly Review," 
lo which I have already referred, visited the 
establishment, they had upwards of I6U0 sheets, 
each, on an average, weighing lOOlbs., standing 
in type — either waiting the returns of proofs 
which required correction, or until the probable 
extent of the sale of particular new works could 
be ascertained. The quantity of type lying 
loose in the cases, is about 100 tons; and the 
weight of the stereotj'pe plates could not be 
under 2000 tons. Now, supposing (which is a 
pretty near approximation to the truth) that the 
price of each pound weight of the loose type, 
and the type in forms, was, when new, half-a- 
crown, or £280 per ton; that would give the 
immense sum of £446,000, as being laid out 
in that way alone. The cost of the stereol)'pe 
plates, exclusive of composition, is estimated at 
£200,000; but then, these, for the most part, if 
not wholly, belong to publishers, authors, and 
others; and are, therefore, not to be taken into 
account in our calculations. The same observa- 
tion applies to the 50,000 wood-cuts which are 
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to be seen in the Messrs, Clowes's premises. It 
is right to mention, that in forming an estimate 
of the probable amount of capital embarked in 
the great printing establishment in Stamford 
Street, a very coiiaiderable quantity of the type 
is much worn, and, consequently, is not to be 
valued at what it C'ost when new, but at what its 
worth ia in its present state. Even, after every 
allowance is made for this, the capital embarked 
in type alone cannot be under £250,000, or a 
quarter of a million. Then there is the capital 
laid out on the nineteen steam-presses and 
twenty-three hand presses, besides a number of 
presses for pulling proofs. The aggregate cost 
of these various presses could not be under 
£30,000 more ; which, with cases, galleys, and 
the various other articles necessary in a printing 
establishment, would make the capital em- 
barked in the Messrs. Clowes's business at least 
£300,000. 

I have, I am sure, said enough to fill the 
minds of my readers with astonishment at the 
magnitude of this concern. It were an interest- 
ing train of thought, to endeavour in some 
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degree, though necessarily a very imperfect one, to 
trace the moral, the social, and religious effects 
produced on mankind, by the instrumentality of 
this estabhshment alone. 

I have spoken of the name of Mr. Clowes 
being familiar as a household word to every in- 
telligent person in the United Kingdom. That 
is saying much; but it is not saying half what 
the circumstances justify. Mr. Clowes has a 
European reputation as a printer; nay, there is 
not a portion of the civilized world in which he 
is not known to he the most extensive printer. 
He may be called, with peculiar propriety, the 
prince of printers. 

Mr. Clowes, though now a very opulent man, 
was at one time a common journeyman pressman. 
He commenced business witJi a limited capita], 
which, I believe, he got through his wife ; and 
thus from this small beginning, he has risen, 
through his excellent judgment and great enter- 
prise, to be the proprietor of the largest esta- 
blishment in the world. What may be the amount 
of his wealth I, of course, am not in a condition 
to say; but if the estimate which I have given. 
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in the preceding page, of the capital em- 
barked in his buBiness, be correct — and I am 
satisfied it is pretty nearly, if not wholly bo — 
one cannot be far wrong in concluding that he 
is one of the richest tradesmen in England. 
This is something to boast of, especially as he is 
the architect of his own fortune. 

Mr. Clowes is a man of singularly generous 
disposition. He is one of nature's nobles. Some 
remarkable instances of generous actions on the 
part of Mr. Clowes, have been communicated to 
me, but I am not at liberty to make a special 
reference to them. I wish I were, for they are 
creditable to human nature. He has been the 
means of setting up many persons in the world, 
and of preventmg others from falling, who, but 
for his interposition, must have sunk imder the 
pressure of unexpected re-verses. He talies a 
delight in assisting those struggling individuals 
in whose honesty he has confidence. I will just 
mention one instance of his enlarged generosity 
of mind, namely, that some time ago he advanced 
several thousand pounds to a meritorious yoimg 
tradesman, on a simple I O U for the amount 
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Mr. Clowes is a man of great, as well as gene- 
rous mmd. I would, for my own part, seek no 
other proof of this than is furnished in the fact, 
that notwithstanding his great wealth, he not 
only glories io the name of a tradesman, but in 
hia having been originally a hard-working me- 
chanic There can be no greater proof of true 
8 of mind, than that of a man who has 
i a princely fortune, and whose company 
is courted in the higher grades of society, not 
only not being ashamed to acknowledge his hum- 
ble origin, but referring to it with feelings of 
pride and pleasure. 

I remarked, in the commencement of this 
sketch, that Mr. Clowes, though so well known 
by name to every intelligent person in the king- 
dom, is not personally known to the pubhc. 
But though not personally known to the public 
in the more comprehensive acceptation of the 
term, he is most extensively known to the lite- 
rary and bibliopolic public. What author, of any 
standing in the world of letters, has not met 
with Mr. Clowes? Wliat metropolitan pub- 
lisher, of any eminence, cannot boast, and does 
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not boast, of his acquaintance ? Perhaps I am 
not wrong when I say, that he has had personal 
intercourse with three times the number of ex- 
tensive publishers and distinguished literary 
men, of any other printer of the present day. 

Mr. Clowes, as will be inferred from what I 
have already stated, is greatly respected by 
every one in his extensive establishment His 
workmen, with very few exceptions, feel a 
personal pride in being in his employ ; they also 
feel a kind of personal interest in the prosperity 
of the establishment I need not add that many 
of them have been in the service of Mr. Clowes 
for a long series of years, and that a goodly 
number of them are likely to die, as they have 
lived, in his employment. 

In his personal appearance Mr. Clowes is 
tall and athletic. His height I should take to 
be above six feet, and his breadth is proportion- 
able. His figure has an imposing appearance. 
He is a cheerful benevolent-looking man. His 
features are regular and pleasing. Until within 
the last few years his complexion was clear, and 
constituted a sort of perpetual locomotive certifi- 
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cate of the good health of its possessor; but 
latterly, Mr. Clowes's complexion has become pale 
and wan, while his hair has assumed a snow- 
white colour, or is rapidly tending to it Mr. 
Clowes, however, so far as my information goes, 
still enjoys good health and a robust constitu- 
tioii, for one who has attained, or is on the eve 
of attaining, the age of threescore. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MISCELLANEOUS-CONCLUDED. 

MR. AIACREADY — MR, GEORGE CRUIK8HANK — 
MR. SHERIDAN KNOWLES — ^MR. GEORGE ROBINS. 

There are very few names more frequently in 
the mouths, or before the eye of the public, than 
the name of Mr, Macready ; and yet it would, 
perhaps, be difficult to point to a public man of 
whom less is known. Considering him a fit 
subject for one of my " Portraits" — and all will 
admit that the range of the histrionic profession, 
wide as that range is, does not contain a name 
which has equal claims to the distinction — con- 
sidering, I say, Mr. Macready as a proper sub- 
ject for one of my sketches, I turned my atten- 
tion, as a matter of course, to the procuring of 
such information respecting him as should be at 
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once ample and accurate. I have, I have every 
reason to believe, at last succeeded in acquir- 
ing the knowledge of which I was in quest, but 
not without much greater difficulty than I have 
found in the great majority of similar cases. 

Mr. Macread/s father was for many years 
the manager of various provincial theatres, and 
also an actor of considerable reputation. He 
acted on several occasions, in the course of his 
lengthened histrionic career, on the boards of 
our leading metropolitan theatres. He made 
his first appearance ui the metropolis, as Hosier 
in the " Road to iluin," and sustained the cha- 
racter to the entire approbation of the audience. 
For many years Ijefore his death, the elder Mr. 
Macready did not, so far as I have beeu able 
to ascertain, perform on the London boards, 
but confined himself to the provincial theatres. 
Eventually, 1 believe, he abandoned theatricals 
altogether. He waa not only an actor of highly 
respectable talents, but was also the author of 
two or three dramatic pieces which acquired con- 
siderable popularity, and were repeatedly per- 
formed. The comedy of "ITie Bank Note," 
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and the farce of " The Irishman m London," 
were two of the productions of his pen. And 
here I may remark, by way of parenthesis, that 
the elder Mr. Macready was himself an Irish- 
man. "The Village Lawyer" was for a long 
time attributed to him, even till the day of his 
death ; but it was ascribed to him erroneously, 
the drama having been written by a young 
lawyer, who had sound and substantial reasons 
for preserving the anonymous. 

The present Mr. Macready was born about 
the time that his father made his first appearance 
on the metropolitan boards, which, as already 
mentioned, was in 1792. Mr. Macready's birth- 
place was in a house at the foot of Tottenham 
Court Road, nearly opposite the Hampstead 
Road. I have not been able to ascertain whether 
his father intended him for any particular pro- 
fession, or whether it was his wish, that he 
should apply himself to the study of the his- 
trionic art. But whatever his father's views 
in this respect may have been, Mr. Macready 
received an education which would have fitted 
him for any situation in life. I have been 

VOL. II. L 
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assured by those who know him intimately, 
that he received a university education ; others, 
however, as confidently assure me that such was 
not the fact; but all concur in saying that his 
education was of a very superior character, 
and that he distinguished himself in early life 
in the various branches of education which he 
studied. 

How or under what circumstances, Mr. 
Macready chose the stage as a profession, are 
points on which I have not been able to obtain 
information satisfactory to myself, and therefore 
I will not waste the time of my readers by 
mentioning anything conjectural on the subject. 
It will be enough for my readers to know that 
he made his debut^ when yet but a young man, 
in one of the leading provincial theatres, and 
that he very soon afterwards acquired a distin- 
guished reputation as a tragedian. He played 
with great success, for several years before pre- 
senting himself to a London audience, in the 
Birmingham, Newcastle, Glasgow and other 
country theatres of note. His fame, therefore, 
as a matter of course, preceded his arrival in the 
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metropolis, when he came thither in the pro- 
secution of his professional pursuits. He made 
his London debut in 1816, on the boards, if my 
memory be not at fault, of Covent Garden, 
The play he chose for the occasion, or which 
was chosen for him — I am not sure which— was 
the "Distressed Mother." He personated the 
character of Orestes ; while Mrs. Glover played 
Andromache, and the late Mrs. Egerton, Her- 
• mione. The cast of the piece was, taken all in 
. all, anything but good, and Mr. Macready was 
but indifferently supported by actors on whose 
best services he had been taught to rely. And 
yet with this most serious drawback, his metro- 
politan debut was triumphant. He was ap- 
plauded to the echo by a crowded and fashionable 
audience, attracted to witness his maiden effo r 
here, by the distinguished provincial reputation 
which preceded his arrivaL Mr. Macread/s 
first engagement on the London boards was at 
the rate of £15 per week ; a sum which was 
considered very high for histrionic performances 
in those days, though now looked upon as no 
remuneration at all for the services of even a 
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second-rate actor. Mr. Macready had at this 
time to contend against the powerful rivaby of 
Mr. Charles Kemble and Mr. Charles Young. 
So great, indeed, was the competition for supe- 
riority between these three actors, that neither 
would submit to play a secondary part in any of 
the pieces then in the habit of being represented. 
The result was that all suffered for a time in a 
pecuniary sense; while the play-going public 
were deprived of the histrionic treat which the 
cordial co-operation of the three in the service 
of the lessees of the theatres would have afforded. 
Another unfortunate circumstance — unfortunate 
in so far as Mr. Macready was concerned — which 
resulted from this rivalry between the triumvirate 
of distinguished actors, was, that Mr. Macready, 
unless he would consent to being shelved alto- 
gether, or to return to the provinces, was obliged 
to descend to the personation of the heroes who 
figure in melodramatic pieces. 

This state of things lasted for about a year, 
and Mr. Macready's friends were beginning to 
be apprehensive that his prospects on the metro- 
politan boards were all but blasted for ever. 
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Just at this crisis in his histrionic career, Mr. 
Shiel's " Apostate " • was brought out, and Mr. 
Macready had the part of Foscaro, a haughty 
and ferocious Spanish nobleman, assigned him. 
He maintained the part with wonderful ability ; 
his acting elicited deafening plaudits from all 
parts of a crowded house ; and ho stood before 
the metropolitan public as an actor of the highest 
order. The reputation which Mr. Macready 
thus acquired through his masterly representa- 
-tion of the character of Foscaro, was not only 
sustained, but, if possible, increased by his pow- 
erful personation soon afterwards, of Gambler, in 
"The Slave." Shortly after this he appeared in 
the character of Rob Roy, in the play adapted 
from Sir Walter Scott's novel of that name ; and 
with a success corresponding to that which had 
crowned his efforts in the characters which have 
just been mentioned. 

His next character was that of Virginias, 
which was perhaps the most successful of all his 



• Mr. Shiel, the member for Tippcrary, is the 
author of several dramatic productions, though they have 
long sincp ceased to be either acted or rend. 
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parts. His pereonatioD of Virginius was a truly 
wonderful performance. 

Mr. Macready now took his station, by uni- 
versal consGnt, in the first rank of tragic actore ; 
and that station he h^a occupied up to the pre- 
sent moment. Edmund Kean was undoubt- 
edly his superior, in a limited range of chit- 
racters, while he trode the London boards : 
since that great tragedian's death Mr. Macready 
has occupied the first place in the first rank of 
English tragedians. But to this point I shall 
iiave occasion to recur again towards the con- 
clusion of my sketch. 

I have just referred to the singular triumphs 
which Mr, Macready achieved in his persona- 
tion of the character of Virginius, in Sheridan 
Knowles's tragedy of that name. Connected 
with this play, I may mendon an interesting in- 
cident which, so far as my knowledge extends, 
has not before been publicly mentioned, Vir- 
ginius had been acted in Glasgow ten years he- 
fore it was produced in London. Mr. Cooper, 
the present manager of Covent Garden Theatre, 
was the original Virginius when brought out in 
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Glasgow. The piece was succeesful, though not, 
I believe, remarkably so. It was submitted to 
Edmund Kean some time after it had closed its 
career in Glasgow ; but he returned it to the au- 
thor — then unknown to metropolitan, indeed I 
may say, to English fame^ — with a note to the 
effect that it was an unproduclble play. Some 
time afterwards — I do not know bow long the in- 
terval was — it was submitted to the inspection and 
judgment of Mr. Macready. The latter gentle- 
man at once perceived its poetic beauties and its 
dramatic merits. He pronounced it to he in 
every respect a first-rate production ; and 
brought it out with the utmost practicable de- 
spatch, he himself sustaining the ebaracter of 
VirginiuB. I need not particularly allude to the 
success which crowned the production of the 
play on our metropolitan lioarda. It was of the 
most brilliant kind, and paved the way for the 
various successive triumphs which Sheridan 
Knowlea has since then achieved as a dramatic 
writer. To Mr. Macready, therefore. Sheridan 
Knowles may be said, in one sense, to owe the 
status he now possesses as a dramatic poet. Mr. 
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Knowles, I have reason to believe, is deeply sen- 
sible of the obligations under which he lies to 
Mr. Macready. I need hardly add — the fact 
being so generally known — that they are very in- 
timate friends. 

It has been the fate of Mr. Macready to be 
most violently assailed, for a series of years, by a 
certain portion of the public press. Whenever I 
see an author or actor systematically attacked 
and vituperated, I come at once to the conclu- 
sion, that there must be something more in 
the motives which prompt the abuse, than 
meets the eye. It is clear that criticism of this 
nature, if indeed it deserve the name of criticism, 
is not only unjust, but that the assailant of the 
author or actor cannot be actuated by an honest 
principle. There must be some private reason 
for it — some feeling of resentment to gratify, or 
some malignant passions in the writer's breast 
which he finds it impossible to repress, when an 
opportunity is afibrded him of giving them ex- 
pression. In the case of Mr. Macready, it is no 
secret to those who are privileged to peep behind 
the literary scenes of a portion of the metropo- 
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litan press, that much of the abuse with which 
he has heen loaded, has had its origin in the 
mortificadoD of unsuccessful rival perfonnere 
manifesting itself, in some instances more openly 
and directly, and in others, through the medium 
of third' parties. In other cases, again, he 
lias had the misfortune, by some means or other, 
to incur the individual displeasure of some lead- 
ing person connected with a particular newspa- 
per establishment — very probably because he 
did not chink proper to make himself so cheap 
or familiar as the otTended party could have 
wished or expected — and the mandate had 
therefore gone forth to wage, by all and every 
means — by foul means as well as fair — an inces- 
sant and uncompromising warfare against him. 
In other instances, some of which it were not 
difficult to name, Mr. Macready has given un- 
pardonable offence to parties connected with a 
portion of the public press, by refusing what he 
considered the unreasonable "favours" which 
had been solicited of him. 

On the other hand, 1 am not sure whether 

Mr. Macready has not suffered as much from 
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the indiBcriminate praise, or rather fulsome adu- 
lation, of injudicious friends, as he has done from 
the most yirulent attacks of his most determined 
foes. In 3ome of his friends he is, in this 
respect, singularly unfortunate. Whatever he 
does is lauded to the very skies : his acting, how- 
ever faulty, is represented as perfection itself; 
and he is always talked of as if he were some* 
thing more than man; as if he were indeed 
3 histrionic deity, before whom all the admirers 
of the drama ought to bow the knee. And to 
such an unreasonable extent is this carried, that 
any other actor who either has crossed, or pos- 
sesses the remotest chance of crossing, hia path 
on the hoards of any of our theatres, is regularly 
proscribed and sought to be hunted down by the 
same misrepresentation, depreciation, virulent 
abuse, and injustice, as be himself has so much 
reason to complain of in the case of his assail- 
ants, I know, indeed, of no author or actor of 
celebrity of whom less has been written in a 
spirit of perfect impartiality. Mr, Macread/s 
acting is almost always criticised, either by pre- 
judiced enemies, or by biassed friends. 



And yet amidBt the conflicling criticisms which 
weekly and dtuly meet oar eye, respecting Mr. 
Macread/s powers as an actor, I do not, viewing 
his acting in a. spirit of fairness, Bee any diffi- 
culty in aniving at juat conclusions on the subject. 
That he is the greatest tragic actor of the pre- 
sent day, is, I think, a position which no man 
possessed of the slightest judgment in such 
matters, can conscientiously controvert. A pa^ 
rallel has sometimes been instituted between 
him and the late Mr. Kean. The difference 
between the two I have always looked upon to 
be this — ^that in a limited range of characters, 
say six or seven, Edmund Kean was far supe- 
rior to Mr. Macready ; but that in any other than 
those six or seven characters, the latter is far 
superior to what the former was. In fact, take 
away from Kean, Richard the Third, Hamlet, 
and four or five characters more, and you at 
once reduce him to the level of a very common- 
place actor. With Macready the case is very 
different. His is no circumscribed genius; he 
shines in almost the entire range of our more 
popular tragic characters. Nor is this all; even 
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in the characters in which Kean acquired his 
splendid reputation, he was very unequal; some- 
times dazzling and entrancing the audience by the 
flashes of his almost superhuman genius, at other 
times descending to mediocrity if not insipidity. 

With Mr. Macready the case is very different 
If he do not, in particular parts, soar to the 
same heights as Kean, he never sinks to medi- 
ocrity. There is a sustained superiority in his 
performances, as well as an extent in the range 
of his tragic characters, which I have never seen 
equalled in any other actor, either of past or 
present times. 

Mr. Macready is deeply read in the legitimate 
drama. When I say this, I do not merely mean, 
as that reading bears on his professional pursuits. 
Other actors read the works of our best drama- 
tic writers, simply because it is their professional 
duty to do so: Mr. Macready must of course 
read them for that reason also, but he likewise 
reads them because he admires them. He would, 
in other words, have read them with a peculiar 
avidity, had he never trode the boards of any 
theatre. 
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And what he reads he understands, digests, 
and remembers. I am assured by those who 
are in the habit of meeting with him in private, 
that he possesses a singularly intimate and accu- 
rate knowledge of the works of all our most dis- 
tinguished dramatists — from the plays of Massin- 
ger, Ford, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Ben John- 
son, down to those of Sheridan Knowles. That 
every character, and indeed almost every line in 
Shakspearie, is perfectly familiar to him, is a fact 
which he practically proved during the two sea- 
sons he held the lesseeship of Covent Garden 
Theatre. Never before, it may be safely said, 
were the plays of the prince of poets brought 
out in any theatre, with the taste, judgment, 
and eflFect, with which they were then produced by 
Macready. Had it been possible for the author 
to " revisit the pale glimpses of the moon," like 
the ghost of one of his leading characters, he 
must have been amazed beyond expression, as 
well as agreeably surprised, at the wonderful 
extent into which Mr. Macready had entered 
into his conceptions, and at the felicitous em- 
bodiment of those conceptions, which was fur- 
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nished, evening after evening, OD the boards of 
Covent Garden Theatre. Mr. Macready, indeed, 
has done more to purify and elevate the legiti- 
mate drama, than has been done by the com- 
bined labours of all the other professors of the 
histrionic art, of the present day. 

It is true that his exertions in this way were 
not, in a pecuniary sense, rewarded as they ought 
to have been. Had they, indeed, been properly 
appreciated, the destinies of Covent Garden 
would have been still in his hands, and he would 
doubtless, ere long, have given a namp and cha- 
racter to the legitimate drama, which it has not 
enjoyed since the days of Garrick. But if 
Mr. Maeready's exertions to rescue the British 
Stage from its present degraded state, were not 
successful in a pecuniary point of view, he has at 
least the satisfaction of reflecting that they were 
appreciated by the more discerning portion of 
the community. The dinner which was given 
him in the Freemasons' Tavern, at the conchi- 
sion of hia lesseeship, by the friends and ad- 
mirers of the legitimate drama, as a testimony of 
the sense they entertained of his efforts to raise 
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it to the Station it was wont to possess on the 
boards of our national theatres, eis well as in the 
literature of the country, must have been ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to him. I have been at 
dinners without number, having for their object 
the expression of respect for public charac- 
ters ; but I never, 'on such occasions, witnessed 
so large and so choice an assemblage of noble- 
men and gentlemen, as then met together, to 
express their admiration of Mr. Macready's con- 
duct as lessee and manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre. It embraced much of the rank, and 
still more of the intellect, of the land. Perhaps, 
indeed, I am not wrong in saying, that so many 
persons equally distinguished in the world of 
literature, never before met together on English 
ground, to do honour to a gentleman who might 
be considered one of themselves. 

And in thus incidentally alluding to the din- 
ner given to Mr. Macready by the admirers of 
the legitimate drama, it is right I should men- 
tion that he acquitted himself on the occasion 
with great judgment and ability. Though he 
evidently spoke under great emotioa in re- 
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turning thanks after the toasts of the evening 
had been drunk^ I have rarely listened to a 
piece of more chaste or effective elocution than 
the delivery of his speech. Before that time I 
had thought his beautiful elocution when pro- 
fessionally employed — which, in common with 
all other persons, I had been so much in the 
habit of admiring — was altogether the result of 
close study and careful effort ; but the manner 
in which he delivered his speech on the evening 
in question, dissipated this notion, and con- 
vinced me that he is an orator of nature's work- 
manship. 

In private life, Mr. Macready is represented 
by all who know him, as being a man of the most 
exemplary character. That he is guided and 
governed in all his public conduct by principles 
of the strictest honour, is known to all who are 
acquainted with his name. Perhaps his beset- 
ting sin, speaking of him in his social capacity, 
is that he is somewhat proud, and at times dis- 
posed to treat with too little consideration, or 
rather with a want of proper courtesy, persons 
who by birth, education, and station, are entitled 
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to regard themselves as his equals. I am not 
sure, however, whether this seeming assumption 
of superiority, where no such superiority exists, 
be not in appearance only. I am rather disposed 
to think that the defect is more in his manner 
than in his mind. 

Mr. Macready is of an irascible temperament; 
he is greatly deficient in that command over his 
temper which it is exceedingly desirable for all 
men, especially for public characters, to possess. 
Trifling circumstances irritate and annoy him. 
What is perhaps most surprising of all, is the 
fact, that notwithstanding the circumstance of 
his having been personally before the public, 
with scarcely the intermission of a single week, 
for upwards of a quarter of a century, he is still 
exceedingly sensitive to newspaper criticism. 
The petty attacks which are constantly made 
on him in some of the metropolitan newspapers, 
are, it is said, the source of incessant annoyance 
to him. It is a pity it should be so. A man of 
his mind— for he is a man of superior mind con- 
sidered in a literary as well as histrionic sense — 
should look with indifierence, if not with a 
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feeling of positive commiseratioii, on his petty 
assailants. 

In the private character of Mr. Macready 
there are many admirable and generous traits. 
His acts of friendship to persons who had no 
claim upon him, are numerous. To his brother 
and sisters he has indeed acted a brother's part ; 
but on this subject, though I could descend to 
particulars, I do not think it right to advert at 
any length. 

Mr. Macready is exceedingly partial to the 
privacy of domestic life. His principal place of 
residence is in a small village about eight or ten 
miles north-east of London ; and were it not for 
his professional duties, his visits to town would, 
like the visits of the winged messengers of the 
skies to our world, be " few and far between." 
Two or three years ago he had apartments in 
Suffolk Street, opposite the Italian Opera; 
whether he still retains them, is a point on which 
I am not informed. 

Mr. Macready is understood to have made a 
competent provision for his family, which is 
large ; though knowing, as I happen to do, what 
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he has done for his relations, I am not sure that 
he is the possessor of so large a fortune as some 
persons imagine. He lately was, and I believe 
still is, the proprietor of the Granby Hotel, at 
Harrowgate, which, if my information be correct, 
brings him in £400 per annum. 

His personal appearance is so well known, 
that I might, perhaps, have spared myself the 
necessity of describing it. I have thought, on 
being near to him in a private room, that he 
appears considerably taller when on, than he 
does when off, the stage. He is slightly above 
the average height, well and compactly made ; 
rather, perhaps, inclining to robustness of ap- 
pearance. His face inclines to fulness, though 
partaking more of the oval than of the rotund 
form. He has a fine dark, piercing, intelligent 
eye, with an ample receding forehead. His 
countenance is said to have borne a marked 
resemblance, in its form and general expression, 
to that of the late Emperor Alexander ; only that 
while the Russian emperor's complexion was pale, 
that of Mr. Macready is very dark. His hair, 
which is long, abundant, and curly, is of a beau- 
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tiful raveo black. I have already tQGntioned 
that Mr. Macready was boni in 1792; he must 
consequently be now in his fort)'-eighth year. 



Mb. George Cruixshank, the "etcher" or 
"illustrator" — I believe be dislikes the name of 
artist, as being too common'-place — b one of the 
most extraordinary men of the present day. He 
is a genius in the strictest sense of the term, and 
one of the most original geniuses, too, which the 
world ever witnessed. Who that has ever 
glanced at any of his singular etchings, can 
doubt this ? Nothing like them was ever seen 
before; and nothing hke them is to be seen even 
now. He not only struck out for himself the 
path which he is now treading with such brilliant 
success, but no one, among the host of his at- 
tempted imitators, has yet made any approach 
to his " illustrations," either in conception or 
execution. There a a force of espreasion and 
an impress of reality in all his designs, which the 
most exquisitely finished engraving canuot 
equaL You see in his figures the passions 
which agitate the bosoms, or the joys which re- 
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'oice the hearts of men, as clearly as if the living 
beings, the flesh and blood, actually stared you 
in the face. 

These remarks will, of course, be understood 
as applying to the more sober and subdued 
efforts of George Cruikshank — to, in other 
words, those productions in which his object is, to 
sympathise with nature and transfer her realities 
to the copper or steel on which he operates. 
Most of the achievements, however, of his graver, 
— query, is " graver" the proper word in his case? 
— are of a class which purposely outrage nature. 
They are, if other phraseology be necessary, 
caricatures of humanity. And in this class of 
George's efforts, the ideas which enter his mind 
are inexpressibly drolL They are such as would 
never occur to the mind of any other man but 
himself. In one of his humorous conceptions, 
there is more real humour than you will find in 
a whole volume of the most successful of our 
modern humorous authors. But why criticise 
" designs" — for that is George's favourite word — 
with which the whole of Europe is not only fii^mi- 
liar, but which are universally allowed to be 
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unequalled, nay, unapproaehed, by any other 
artist which the present or any previous age 
has produced? 

The name of Cruikshank being but little 
known beyond the confines of Scotland, the 
general impression is, that George — he has a 
decided dislike to the honorary prefix of " Mr." 
— was ushered into the world in some nook or 
corner of the land which lies on the other side of 
the Tweed. No such thing. It is quite true 
that his father was a Scotchman, having first 
drawn his breath amid the smoke of <^Auld 
Reekie," but George is a regular Cockney. 
His father, I should here remark, had a genius 
for etching, and produced many creditable things 
in that way. His elder brother, Robert, too, 
possesses superior talents " in the same line," 
and manages to earn a livelihood by what he 
himself calls "handling the tool;" but neither 
the etchings of the father nor the brother can 
bear a moment's comparison with those of 
George. 

* Which being dcme into EngUsh^ means Edinburgh. 
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George Cruikshank began to form and exe- 
cute his "designs," when a very young man. 
At first and for some time it was doubtful whe- 
ther the weakness of his eyesight would not 

prove a barrier to his attaining any distinction 
as an artist ; if indeed it did not disqualify him 

altogether from following the bent of his genius. 
Happily his own fears, and the fears of hia 
friends on thb head, proved unfounded ; for his 
optics, instead of waxing worse with the progress 
of years, continued to improve by exercise, until 
they attained a clearness and power which have 
rarely been excelled. 

The gallery in which George first studied his 
art, was, if the statement of the author of 
" Three Courses and a Dessert "* may be de- 
pended on, the tap-room of a low public house, 
in one of the dark, dirty, narrow lanes which 
branch oflF from one of the great thoroughfares 



* The late Mr. Clarke, the author of ** Three Courses 
and a Dessert," gave a biographical sketch of George 
Cruikshank, some years ago, in one of the periodicals of 
the day ; and, as he was a personal friend of the artist, his 
nformation is likely to be correct. 
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towards the Thames. And where could he have 
found a more fitting place ? Where could he 
have met with more appropriate characters? 
for the house was frequented, to the exclusion of 
everybody else, by Irish coalheavers, hodmen, 
dustmen, scavengers, and so forth. It was just 
the place in which to witness the lowest of low 
life in all its grotesqueness and drollery. And 
here I may remark, that it was George's etchings 
illustrative of low life in "Mornings at Bow 
Street" and " Life in London," that first brought 
him into general notice. 

George ccmmenced his artistical career on the 
death of his father, on his own account; but soon 
after entered into partnership with his brother 
Robert," who had by this lime got himself a tole- 
rable name and business as a miniature painter. 
They worked together very comfortably as cari- 
caturists for several years ; but, as the best of 
friends must part, the brothers dissolved the 
joint concern, and each started on his own ac- 
count. George, however, soon got a-head of his 
brother ; but I must not be unmindful of the old 
adage, touching the odiousness of comparisons. 
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What chiefly contributed to set George fairly 
on foot after the dissolution of the partnership, 
was the series of designs by which he illustrated 
the memorable political squibs of William Hone.* 

With Mr. Hone he had long been on terms 
not only of intimacy, but of warm friendship. On 
political subjects, he sympathised to some extent 
with the author of the " Slap at Slop," though, 
I believe, without what is now so classically 
called "going the whole hog" with him. And 
here let me pause for a moment, to give George 



* I may here mention for the information of those who 
may be unacquainted with the fact, that Mr. Hone 
though then the most noted infidel of his day, is now an 
humble and sincere believer in revealed truth, and a mem- 
ber in the Rev. Mr. Binney's chapel. Weigh House, 
London Bridge. I have rarely met with a man possess- 
ing the same high order of conversational powers as Mr. 
Hone. He is now far advanced in years, and has lately 
been obliged, through his growing infirmities, to relin- 
quish all sort of labour I have seldom seen a more venera- 
ble-looking man. His mind is calm and tranquil in the 
prospect of his coming change. He §peaks with singular 
feeling of the contrast between the happiness he has en- 
joyed since he became a convert to Christianity, and the 
wretchedness he felt when under the dominion of infidel 
principles. 
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Cruikahank his due meed of praise for the ho- 
nesty of his political views. Not only is he a de- 
cided Liberal, but his Liberaligin has with him 
all the authority of a moral law. It is well un- 
derstood among his private friends, though the 
public are not acquainted with the fact, that no 
consideration on earth, pecuniary or otherwise, 
would prevail on him to caricature, however harm- 
lessly, auy of those statesmen whose political 
views he shares, and whose public conduct he 
approves. 

How times alter and prices rise ! When 
George commenced his career as artist — I must 
occasionally use the term, though he does not 
like it — the charge he was in the habit of mak- 
ing for a large etching, even inclusive of the 
copper on which it was made, was only one 
guinea. It may be easily enough imagined that 
he must have been a man of surpassing industry 
and surpassing expedition in the " execution" of 
his "designs," who could have made a fortune at 
this rate of remuneration. But the inadequacy 
of the pay was not the only evil with which 
George Cruikshank had to contend in the earlier 
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part of his professional career. He had, in addi- 
tion to his poor pay, but little to do. Now, as 
everybody knows, he cannut accomplish a fourth 
part of the work which is offered to him. The 
natural result of this superabundance of employ- 
ment has been, what commercial men would call, 
" a very material rise in the price." The charge of 
a guinea, with which he set out on his artistical 
public journey, has mounted up to ten guineas, 
as the minimum, for a single plate. For those on 
which he has expended an extra amount of fancy, 
and an unusual quantity of labour, he charges 
from twelve to fifteen guineas. In fact, his 
terms are entirely at his own making ; and even 
at any terms his genius could not, for some time 
past, be said to have been marketable, Mr, Ben- 
tley, the bookseller, having contrived to monopo- 
lise his professional labours for publications w ith 
which he is connected. It is right, however, here 
to state, that "The Tower of London," now in the 
course of publication in shilling monthly num- 
bers, and so largely and splendidly illustrated by 
George Cruikshank, is not Mr. Bentley's pro- 
perty, though issued from New Burlington 
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Street, It is a sort of joint-stock affair, Mr. 
AinBworth holding one share, George Cruik- 
shank another, and a tliird party another; while 
Mr. Bentley possesBes an interest in it as pub- 
lisher. The production has met with great suc- 
cess, and proves a paying concern to all parties. 
George Cruikahanit possesses one quality as 
an artist, which was never, I helieve, possessed 
to the same extent by any other individual be- 
longing to that profession. I allude to his most 
extraordinary power of recalling to his mind's' 
eye. at long intervals of time, the minutest pecu- 
liar features in the countenance of any person 
he has once seen, or of any scene he has wit- 
nessed, with all the vividness and reality of the 
actual persons or scenes themselves. Every 
other artist of whom I have heard or read could 
only render his powers of remembrance in 
such cases, serviceable to a slight extent; and 
even this, only in those cases where the persons 
or things had been familiar to him. In the 
jase of George Cruikahank, a first and mere 
passing glance of a human being or object is 
sufficient. He sometimes sits at his window in 
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23, Middleton Terrace, Pentonville, to see the 
patrons of "Vite Condick Ouse" (White Cod- 
duit House,) on their way to that celebrated 
rendezvous of Radicals, Chartists, Infidels, and 
" miscellaneous characters ;" and it is said, that 
we are indebted for many of his happiest and 
most humorous efforts, to the passing glances he 
has thus obtained of the biped oddities who 
frequent that well-known locality on Sundays, 
and on other occasions. What may appear, per- 
haps, still more extraordinary is the fact, that, 
though George Cruikahank plays the pedestrian 
along the streets with his eye seemingly fixed 
on vacancy, or aa if unconscious that there is a 
single human being on the pavement but himself, 
he even then brings home with him the most vivid 
remembrance of anything droll or ludicrous 
whether in the shape of a living humanity, or 
of any other object which may have crossed his 
path, or whose path he may have crossed. And 
not only so, hut he will at a distance of several 
months, summon again into his mental presence 
such persons or objects, and transfer them to 
his copper or steel, with as much fidelity and 
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minute accuracy, as if they had been in his study 
for days and weeks. To call this singular 
power an exercise of an extraordinary memorj', 
is not to employ the proper phraseology : it is a 
species of intuition : it is genius of a peculiar 
as well as of the highest order ; it is something 
resembling a supernatural gift. 

George Cruikshank is a very singular, and in 
some respecta eccentric man, considered simply 
as what he himself would call a " social heing." 
The ludicrous and extraordinary fancies with 
which hie mind is constantly teeming, often 
impart a sort of wlldness to his look and pecu- 
liarity to bis manner, which would suffice to 
frighten from his presence those unacquainted 
wilJi him. He is often so uncourteous and 
abrupt in his manner, as to incur the charge of 
seeming rudeness. I need not say, however, 
that he is himself unconscious of this. In an 
article in the last number but one of the 
" Westminster Review," the writer of a notice 
of his works complains, that when he sent a 
messenger to George Cruikshank, informing him 
that he was preparing a notice of his wonderful 
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productions, in which every justice would be 
attempted to be done to his genius, and sohcit- 
ing the loan of any of those designs which he 
himself might deem the happiest of his efforts — 
he treated the messenger with downright rude- 
ncBS, though George himself may have meant 
nothing of the kind. The writer in the *' West- 
minster" adds, that all the letters which he 
addressed to George on the subject — that sub- 
ject being his own intended pr^se — failed to 
procure from him a satisfactory answer. 

George Cruikshank is the only man I know 
moving in what is called a respectable sphere of 
life, who is a match for tlie under class of cab- 
men. Mr. Adolphus, the barrister, as I have 
shown in my sketch of that gentleman, keeps 
them in tolerable check, but then, that is by 
summoning them before the magistrate for their 
insolence and overcharges. George Cruikshank 
would scorn to have recourse to such a mode of 
warfare; he meets them on their own ground, 
and fights them with their own weapons. The 
moment they begin to swagger, and bluster, and 
abuse, he darts a look at tliem which, in two 
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cases out of three, has the effect of reducing 
them to a state of tolerable civility,' but if looks 
do not produce the desired results; if the ejes 
do not operate like oil thrown on the troubled 
waters, he at once has recourse to the employ- 
luent of a few words; when in some cases 
assuming, and in others actually feeling, the 
"most decided indignation," he talks to them 
in tones which, aided as his lungs and words 
are with the fire and fury darting from his eye, 
and the vehemence of his gesticulation, silences 
poor Jehu effectually, and as promplly as if some 
one had suddenly thrust a handkerchief down 
his throat 

And yet George Cruikshank can make him- 
self esceedingly agreeable, both in conversation 
and manners, when he is in the humour so to do. 
I have met with persona in an humbler sphere of 
life than himself, and whom he had never seen 
before, who, on their having occasion to call on 
him at his house, ha^e been loaded with his 
civilities and attentions. I know instances of 
this kind in which he has spent a considerable 
time in showing persons who were perfect 
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strangers to him everything curious in the house 
— he is a collector of curiosities — in which 
he seemed to be the gratified, instead of the 
gratifying party, 

The actions of George Cruikshank are some- 
times as eccentric as his manner is odd. I have 
heard of his sending a good substantial quill to 
one of the publishers for whom he used to 
" design" a great deal, requesting that the biblio- 
pole would forthwith place the quill in one scale 
and a quantity of Bank of England " flimsy" — 
which being translated, means notes — in the 
other, and then when the scales were even, to 
send him the "papers;" the meaning of the 
matter being, that he would give the publisher 
value for his pounds, by sending him the requi- 
site number of designs, as indicated by the pen. 

A closing word or two now on the subject of 
his designs. They are not only the embodi- 
ments of the most extraordinary fancies which 
ever floated or flitted in the human mind— so 
very extraordinary that a single dozen of the 
most felicitous of them ought of themselves to 
be enough to immortalise the man who could 
H 5 
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transfer them to paper ; but they embrace a va- 
riety of conception and execution, which, as all 
coming from the same imagination, literally over- 
whelm U8 with surprise. Were a selection to be 
made from them, and published in monthly parts, 
at a moderate price, the work would have a sale 
that would be uneKampled in the history of 
pictorial publications. 

George Cruikshank can do what very few 
artists can accomplish, though the attempt has 
often been made — namely, take his own likeness. 
I have seen a small portrait of him, taken by 
himself, which is a singularly good likeness. 

The drollery or eccentricity of George Cruik- 
shank is visible even in his autograph. When 
he writes on the ordinary-sized letter-jiaper, it is 
oft«n from three to four inches in length, and is 
altogether a comical piece of penmanship. The 
" k " with which it ends is particularly so. 1 1 is 
so formed as to resemble the profile of a man's 
countenance, the nose having a peculiar promi- 
nency assigned to it, 

In person, George Cruikshank is about the 
middle height, and proportionably made. I have 
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already referred to the peculiar expreasion of hia 
countenance. Its complexion is Bomething be- 
tween pale and clear, and his hair, which is tole- 
rably ample, partakes of a lightish hue. His face 
is of the angular form, and his forehead has a 
prominently receding shape. He delights in a 
pair of handsome whiskery, the lower extremities 
of which are sometimes hidden from the view by 
the collar of his shirt. He has somewhat of a 
dandified appearance. He used to be exceed- 
ingly partial to Hessian boots. Whether his 
taste still runs in the same direction I cannot 
say. His age, if his loolce be not deceptive, is 
somewhere between forty -three and forty-five. 



The name of Mr. Shekidan Knowles ia one 
which I might with great propriety have inserted 
in the chapter which I devoted to Ut«rary cha- 
racters; but I have deemed it best, for a variety 
of reasons, to reserve his name for the chapter 
under which it now appears. 

Sheridan Knowles like George Cruikshank, 
dishkes the honorary prefix of " Mr." 

Sheridan Knowles is one of the few men wlio 
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cannot be said to have any enemies. I never 
yet heard a slng]e iU-oatured remark made at his 
expense. Everybody likes him ; everyhody re- 
joices afhia success as a dramatist, as they would 
in his triumphs in anything else in which he em- 
barked. The world is iiis friend : he finds a 
well-wisher in every face he encounters in the 
streets or the highways. And here let me be 
understood as speaking in a much more enlarged 
sense than most people would he apt to imagine. 
I do not merely say that Sheridan Knowles sees 
a friend in the countenance of every person who 
knows him personally — in all such countenances 
he undoubtedly recognises a frieud^but he sees 
a friend even in the faces of those whose coun- 
tenances he never gazed on or glanced at before, 
and to whom his face is equally unknown. If it 
be necessary that I should express myself still 
more pltunly, then let me say, that there is some- 
thing so good-natured, so jolly, so benevolent^ so 
full of kindness, in the face of Sheridan Knowles, 
that it is impossible for any one to look at it with- 
out feeling what Dr. Chalmers would call the 
" oub-goings" of vigoroua friendship for its pos- 
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aessor. We often hear of love at first sight 
He is daily and hourly making friends at 
first sight. Just only get one glance of his 
blooming benevolent countenance, and that very 
moment you become what he himself delights to 
designate one of " his well- wis hers." 

And the feeling of friendliness ia reciprocated 
on the side of Sheridan Knowles. He wishes 
the welfare of everybody. His philanthropy is 
universal: he would if he could do a pereonal ser- 
vice to every one he has ever met with. I be- 
heve it is a well-known fact, that no person ever 
yet solicited his good offices in vain, provided it 
was in his power to grant the favour asked. I 
know individuals who, on the strength of having 
barely exchanged words with him, have asked 
permission to allow them *o use hia name in the 
way of recommending them as fit and proper 
persons for a particular vacant office, and his an- 
swer, on auch occasions, has always been, " O, 
certainly, my dear fellow ; use my name by all 
means, and I shall be delighted to hear that you 
have succeeded." Nor is this all: if any persons 
ask a favour of this or a similar nature of him, 



he will give them a flaming reconrniendation, 
whether he knows them or not ; that is to say, 
supposing a person of whom he knows nothing, 
applies to him for a certificate of literary abili- 
ties, or business qualifications for any particu- 
lar office, and signa the letter—" Matthew 
Maggs " — he will try for a moment or two to see 
whether or not he can recollect any such person- 
age as Mr. Maggs, ejaculating as he cogitates, 
" Maggs ! Magga ! Who the deuce can Maggs 
be?" And then in a moment snatching up a 
pen, he will resume the soliloquy — " Ah, well, 
poor fellow, never mind," inditing as he ejacu- 
lates, something in the following strain : — 

" My dear Maggs— 

" I have the greatest pleasure in bearing my 
testimony to your great talents and perfect com- 
petency for any office you may happen to fill. I 
shall be most happy that you should use my 
humble name in any way that you think may be 
serviceable to you, I shall be delighted to hear 
of your success, 

I am, my dear Maggs, yours, sincerely, 

Shehidan Knowles." 

The newspapers teem with quack advertise- 
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menta announciiig the sale of medicine, with 
the humane and imposing title of " The Poor 
Man's Friend : " Sheridan Knowles might with 
great propriety be labelled and ticketed, 
*' Every Man's Friend." I do not believe he 
ever knew what it was to entertain an unkindly 
or ungenerous feeling towards a single human 
being. 

In my sketch of Mr. Macready, I have 
slightly glanced at the circumstances under 
which Sheridan Knowles was first brought be- 
fore the public as a dramatic writer. He had 
previously, however, enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity as a teacher of elocution and a lecturer on 
our English poets. His lectures on Shakspeare's 
plays, eight or ten years ago, at the Mechanics' 
Institution, in London, were much admired for 
the original views he took of many of Shak- 
speare's leading characters ; of the genius of the 
great dramatist; and of the purport and tend- 
ency of his writings. 

He discovered beauties in almost every play 
which had before e&caped the general reader, 
while the eloquent and ofttimes highly poetic 
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language in which he brought forward his new 
readings and illustrations of the principal plays 
of the poet, afforded the more intellectual por- 
tion of his audience, the highest gratification. 

Sheridan Knowles occasionally practices the 
histrionic art Some years ago he was seized 
with a fit of ambition, to earn for himself a name 
as an actor, which should in some measure cor- 
respond with' that which he enjoyed and now 
enjoys, as a dramatic writer. He is said, in 
cherishing this ambition, to have had Shakspeare 
in his eye, he having been a performer as well as 
a dramatist. The result has been the same in his 
case, as in that of the Bard of Avon, who, it is 
admitted on all hands, was as indifferent an 
actor, as he was distinguished for his dramatic 
productions. Shakspeare was unable to give a 
single effective embodiment on the stage of any 
of those wonderful conceptions he had formed 
in the closet. It was the same with Sheridan 
Knowles. He was the worst representative of 
his own leading characters — for he always chose 
the leading ones — Ihaveeverseen personate those 
characters, on the boards of any of our metropo- 
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litan theatres. This is not at all surprising ; for 
it is not to be expected that the same individual 
could be great both as a writer and an actor ; 
but it is surprising that Sheridan Knowles 
should persist in persuading himself, contrary to 
the convictions of everybody else, that his acting 
is equal, if indeed, it be not superior, to his 
writings. 

Were there no other obstacle to his success in 
the histrionic attempts which he occasionally 
makes, his voice alone would constitute an in- 
superable barrier to his ever attaining any dis- 
tinction as an actor. He has a hard, husky, 
heavy voice, with very little command over it. 
Occasionally it has a sort of sullen tone, without 
his being at all in a sullen mood ; for, as may be 
inferred from what I have already stated respect- 
ing his disposition, he is one of the most cheer- 
ful-minded men to be met with. Six or seven 
years ago, when one evening personating the 
character of William Tell in his own play of that 
name, he had to seize by the collar one of the 
personages in the piece who happened to incur 
his displeasure, when in the course of the scuffle 
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the other loat his equilibrium, and fell prostrateon 
the stage. Two or three of the deities in the 
upper regions of the theatre immediately got up 
an abortive hiss, on which Sheridan Knowles 
pausedinthecourseof one of the most interesting 
scenes in the piece, turned suddenly about, and 
directing his eye to the locality whence the inter- 
ruption proceeded, apostrophised the offenders 
thus : — " What are you hissing at. It was merely 
an accident." It is impossible to give any idea 
of the odd eifect this little episode produced in 
the theatre, chiefly on account of the peculiarly 
brusque and seemingly semi-sullen manner in 
which he spoke. 

Sheridan Knowles has received considerable 
sums for his dramatic pieces. Latterly, I be- 
lieve, he has, in the first instance, and without 
reference to their success, got either £400 or 
£500 for each of them. In those cases in which 
they have been particularly successful, he has 
reaped a large additional harvest from them; 
the arrangement with the lessees of the theatre 
generally being, that he should receive a certain 
sum every time a piece was performed, after it 
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had been represented a given number of nights. 
Then, again, he must have got no inconsiderable 
amo int of money from Mr. Moxon, the book- 
seller, for the right of publication : moat of his 
pieces having been popular in the closet as well 
as in the theatre. 

Sheridan Knowles is one of those authors — 
and their name is legion — who are constitution- 
ally in dolent. He never writes for writing's sake. 
The pleasure of seeing himself in print would 
never induce him to take pen in hand. He 
must have some strong stimulns to prevail on him 
to apply himself to mental labour. The exhibi- 
tion of figures 4 or 5, preceded by an £, and fol- 
lowed by a couple of OO's, must be made to him, 
before you can persuade him to engage in ear- 
nest in the preparation oF a drama for Madame 
Veatris or Mr. Webster, or Madame or Mr, 
anybody else. And it is not enough that you 
get him to undertake the thing; if you wish to 
make sure of the piece against a specific time, 
you had better bind him down, under some pe- 
cuniary penalty, to have it ready for representa- 
tion on a particular day of a particular month. 
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And even after you have done this, you must not 
be surprised if you have to give him two or 
three weeks' grace. On several occasions, he 
has sent to the managers of theatres four acts 
out of the five; be preparing the remaining act 
while the actora were busy in committing the 
first four to memory. When be knows that he 
must produce a piece by a particular time, he 
usually hurries out of town, to escape I he inter- 
ruptions caused by intercourse with friends, and 
seeks a temporary retreat in the country-bouse of 
some acquaintance, where he applies himself with 
earnestness and assiduity to bis work. It is an 
interesting fact, that some of the most dramatic 
scenes and most poetic passages in his best 
plays, have been written during his temporary 
visits at the rural dwellings of his friends. 

Sheridan Knowles has all the ease and sim- 
plicity of manners of a child. He is a model of 
human nature in its unsophisticated state. His 
dress, too, like his manners, is " plain and un- 
varnished." He would not play the fop, nor ape 
the deportment of any of the disciples of Ches- 
terfield, though you were to reward lum with the 
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price of one of his own plays previously stated 
to be £400 or £500 for so doing. 

I have already spoken of his benevolent, jolly- 
looking countenance. His face is full, but has 
more of the angular than the round shape. His 
cheeks are tinted with a crimson colour. He 
has a fine lofty forehead, and yet in the general 
expression of his countenance there is nothing 
very intellectual. His hair is dark, and reposes 
on his head in a rather disordered state. He is 
about the average height, and stoutly made, 
without being corpulent. He walks with a 
quick and firm step, and is particularly partial 
to a stroll in the locality of Covent Garden 
Market, and its neighbourhood. He must now 
be verging on his fiftieth year, if, indeed, he has 
not already entered it. 

Mr. George Robins I Who has not heard of 
Mr. George Robins ? Where is the man where- 
ever the English language is understood, and 
talked, and read, to whose ears the name of this 
gentleman is not familiar? Mr. Robins is un- 
questionably the prince of auctioneers; not as 
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regards Great Britain only, but as respects 
Europe; ay, and the world itself. I speak 
with all seriousness when I say, that at this 
moment he stands unrivalled in what may be 
called the science of " knocking down." The 
Americans are famed, all the world over, for 
their ingenuity and originality in commending 
the articles they wish to dispose oC, and in pre- 
vfuUng on persons to purchase them at a high 
price ; but they have, within the last few months, 
given a practical proof that there is not a man 
within the confines of the New World who, 
as a knight of the Iiammer, can be compared to 
ottr Mr. George Koblns, by offering that gen- 
tleman the splendid retainer of 2001) giuneas, 
independently of paying his expenses going and 
returning, to dispose of a valuable property in 
New York. Had there been a man in the United 
States who, as an auctioneer, at all approached 
Mr. George Robins, Jonathan is not the person 
to have sent all the way to the metropolis of the 
Old World for one, and to have made the princely 
o9er of 3000 guineas for his services. I al- 
most regret that Mr, Robins could not have 



80 arranged it with his English employers, as 
to have accepted the offer. How, in that case, 
the Yankee auctioneers must have hidden their 
diminished heads, when they saw Mr. Robins in 
the New York rostrum, expatiating with his 
own unapproached and unapproachable elo- 
quence, on the advantages of the pnperty with 
whose diaposal he had been entrusted I He 
would have treated the monied men of the 
United States to specimens of "soft sawder," 
wholly unequalled in brilliancy and raciness by 
anything they had ever before heard fiom the 
most distinguished proficients in that art. The 
claims on Mr. Robins's services at home were, 
however, as he himself states, too numerous 
and urgent to admit of a four or five weeks' 
absence from England. 

Mr. George Robins is never in his glory 
except when in his " Auction Mart" Any- 
where else he is altogether out of his element 
The Auction Mart is situated in Bartholomew 
Lane, directly opposite the Rotunda of the Bank 
of England. It is on the first floor, to which you 
ascend by a semi-serpentine flight of stfurB. 
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When you have reached the landing, turn to 
your left-hand, and there you will find the cele- 
brated locality. It is only a small room, not- 
withstanding the amount of business done in it, 
and the importance of the transactions of which 
it has for so many years been the theatre. It is 
not capable of containing more than 150 persons, 
even in a standing position, with any degree of 
comfort There are four tables in the centre, 
and one table on the left hand, extending from 
one corner of the apartment nearly to the other. 
On the right hand, along the wall, there are 
two or three forms for persons to sit on, but no 
table. In front, some five or six feet of space 
is railed off from the right wall to the left ; 
within this space, in the centre, is the rostrum 
of Mr. Robins. On his right sits a clerk ; on 
his left sit parties who are interested in the 
property about to be put to the hammer. In 
the construction of the rostrum there is nothing 
remarkable. It is raised three or four feet 
above the floor, and is quite open in front, ex- 
cepting where covered at the top by a narrow 
board, which is seemingly supported by iron 
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springs, and serves the purposes of a table either 
when laying any papers on it, or when extract- 
ing from it, by an applic3.tion of the hammer, 
the sound which seals the fate of the property 
which has been in the market From the open- 
ness of Mr. Robins's rostrum, you not only see 
the whole of his fine tall, athletic figure, but also 
a large comfortable armchair, into which he is 
accustomed to throw himself, either when fa- 
tigued by his exertions, or when circumstances 
do not render it necessary for him to remain in 
a continued perpendicular position. Such is 
the place in which property of the value of 
£50,000 or £60,000 is often, in the course of 
two or three hours, transferred from one person 
to another ; and in which, from first to last, 
estates and houses worth millions, have, through 
Mr. Robins's potent agency, been made to 
change hands. I have always regarded this 
gentleman's auction mart as a place possessing 
peculiar claims to the attention of the moralist. 
It is a locality which is vocal with important 
instruction to mankind, were men only to listen 
attentively to its monitory and admonitory 
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voice. It is rife with the records of the ruin 
and wretchedness nhJch noblemen a,nd gentle- 
men have brought on themselves by their 
extravagance, their dissipation, and their folly. 
That estate which is now on the eve of being 
knocked down, and for which the highest offer 
is £20,000, cost the father-in-law of the recent 
proprietor more than twice that sum, about ten 
years previously. It is only five years since it 
came into the possession of the latter by the 
death of the former ; and yet in that short time 
he has not only squandered away a fortune of 
£30,000 in money, but has mortgaged the es- 
tate to an amount within £'2000 of what it is 
likely to bring ; while hia wife and children are 
in destitution, and he himself is in prison. 

"Going, going at £-J5,000— the last time 1" 
You hear Mr. Robins, with uplifted hammer, 
repeating these words with an earnest emphasis. 
And whose property, think you, ia tliat ; rather, 
I should say, whoae property was it ? It was 
the estate of the person who blew his bramg out 
two or three months ago, and of whose melan- 
choly end the newspapers were bo full at the 
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time. He was a gambler and a prodigal, in every 
sense of the terms. His estate, before it was 
three years in his possession, was mortgaged to 
the last shilling of its value, to an avaricious 
Jew. Had he lived upon it, or kept within his 
means, he might have maintained a distinguished 
station in society — been happy in himself, and 
family, and friends, and respected by all, till the 
close of a protracted life. But he would indulge 
his passion for play : he would " make a dash in 
the world," as he was accustomed to express it, 
— and behold the end ! He is eventually seized 
by the iron hand of destitution ; and reason for 
a time resumes her sway in his bosom ; intolera- 
ble upbraidings of remorse follow; and in a 
paroxysm of despair he seeks a refuge from 
present troubles in the grave which he has dug 
with his own hand. But while the Auction 
Mart of Mr. Robins abounds with records of 
this kind, there are many instances in which the 
estates there put up for sale have been brought 
to the hammer, not through any unwise or cri- 
minal conduct of the proprietor, but through a 
concurrence of adverse circumstances which 

2n 
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were altogether beyond his controL This train 
of reflection, however, is one which were better 
pursued by the moralist in the mart itself than 
in the pagesof a work 1 ike this. 

Mr. George Robins displays the most con- 
ii^uminate tact from the moment he mounts the 
rubtrum until he again descends from it Before 
he regularly introduces to the notice of his au- 
dience the property about to be disposed of, he 
is sure to make some kindly familiar observation 
to them, which is calculated to put them on 
good terms with him and themselves. As the 
Auction Mart, as before mentioned, is so small, 
there is usually a number of persons about the 
door when he enters. In that case, Mr. Robins, 
in a good-tempered easy-minded way, says, if the 
weather be hot, "Do come inside, my good 
friends, you'll be much cooller inside." If the 
weather be cold, then he accosts them with — 
" Do, my good friends, come a little farther in ; 
you'll be much warmer if you do." If the wea- 
ther be neither hot nor cold, but in that medium 
state which is so agreeable to the constitution, 
then the prince of auctioneers apostrophises the 
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company thus: "Do, gentlemen, come inside, 
you'll be much more comfortable than in loung- 
ing about the door: besides, my friends, I always 
like to see my auditors." In short, in all seasons, 
during all weathers, and under all circumstances, 
Mr. Robins has something in the shape of con- 
ciliatory phraseology for his auditors the moment 
he enters the Auction Mart, and before he utters 
a word respecting the property about to be sold. 
This done, he puts himself into an erect po- 
sition, carefully adjusting with both hands the 
little light- coloured hair which still surmounts 
the crown of his head. And here I may remark, 
that though the demon of baldness has begun 
his work on Mr. Robins's head, and though his 
ravages have been rather serious on the fore 
part, the length of the hair which remains is so 
great, that, with a little care in the arrangement, 
the less-favoured parts of his head may be pretty 
well concealed. Mr. Robins next mentions the 
nature of the property to be disposed of; after 
which he requests his clerk to read the conditions 
of sale. He then throws himself in his chair, until 
the clerk has performed the duty assigned him ; 
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on which Mr. Robins starts again to hia feet, 
and then enters heart nnd soul into the business 
of the day. And oh, the ability with which he 
executes the task he has undertaken ! How he 
eulogises the taste and judgment of his audience I 
How he coaxes " offer after offer" from them ! 
Who shall do justice to the ingenuity and rich- 
ness of his eulogiums on the qualities of the pro- 
perty put up for sale ! Shakapeare is said to 
have first exhausted worlds, and then imagined 
new. Leave out the " 1" in the term " worlds," 
and the same may be said with perfect truth of 
Mr, George Robins, when professionally engaged 
in the Auction Mart- He does exhaust words, 
and then imagine and apply new ones, in the 
prodigality of his encomiums on the value and 
excellence of the property committed to his care- 
He is in fact a Shakspeare in his own way. 
What the Bard of Avon was in the ideal world, he 
is in the material world. If Shakspeare was 
unrivalled in his delineations of the workings of 
the human mind, is sot Mr. Robins equally so 
in describing the beauties of any landed estate 
he has to sell, or the excellent qualities of some 
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brick and mortar property which he has to dis- 
pose of? Shakspeare is admitted on all hands 
to hare had the finest imagination of any human 
being in ancient or modern times; who, that 
has heard Mr. Robins in the auction room, could 
doubt his possession of this faculty in a most 
extraordinary degree? With what beauties, and 
excellencies, and advantages, does his imagina- 
tion invest the various "properties" with the 
disposal of which he is entrusted! But I 
must not pursue the parallel, tempting as is the 
theme. Mr. Robins is so encomiastic of any- 
thing he has to sell ; so earnest, and so zealous 
and eloquent in matter and manner, that you 
would conclude, provided you knew no better, 
that he had never before bad any property to 
dispose of in the whole course of his life, and 
that the effort you witness must be the result of 
years of assiduous preparation. What will 
he your surprise, when you behold him next 
day, in the same interesting locality, scattering 
bis praises of the article in ibe market with 
the same princely proJigality, and proving 
himself as zealous and earnest in his endea- 
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ours to get it advantageously disposed of, as if 
bis own existence was dependent on the result. 
One of the most ingenious and effective expedi- 
ents to which Mr. Robins is in the habit of 
resorting in his appeals to the pockets of his 
auditory, is that of assuming a feeling of the 
most perfect indifference as to how his em- 
ployers may be affected by the result of the 
sale, and pretending that all his solicitude 
is for the interests of his expected pur- 
haser. And in such cases he displays 
infinite tact. He actually does in many eases 
persuade the intending purchaser that all 
his concern is really for his interest, and 
that, being sure of his fee from his employers, 
he has entirely lost sight of them. I could 
relate many amusing and characteristic instances 
of this; but I will confine myself to a very 
recent one which came under my own observa- 
tion : — On the 20th of June last year, in obe- 
dience to instructions received from the executors 
of the late Mr. Scott, for many years well known 
in the theatrical world, he brought the Olympic 
Theatre, of which Mr. Scott held a twenty-seven 
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years' lease at the time of his death, to the ham- 
mer. There were seven or eight bidders ; still 
Mr. Robins could not get them to proceed so 
fast as he wished. Looking earnestly, first at 
one bidder and then at another, he would say, 
speaking in a semi-confidential tone, just as if he 
wished that no one else in the room should know 
anything about the matter — " I assure you, sir, 
you will never again get such a chance of mak- 
ing a safe and lucrative investment of your money. 
I am positively sorry for your sake that you are 
not more alive to your own interests." Again : 
*' I am quite delighted to have it in my power to 
confer upon you so substantial a service, as to 
place this property within your reach ; and I as- 
sure you, that it will always be to me a source of 
supreme satisfaction to reflect that I have been 
the means of conferring independence for life on 
the fortunate purchaser." A few moments after- 
wards he said — " Really I am surprised that you 
should hesitate an instant to bid for this property. 
I assure you that I do feel it to be my duty to 
you to endeavour to open your eyes to your own 
interests." In this way Mr. Robins proceeds at 
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intervals, chosen with great judgment, to per- 
suade intending purchasers that his Bole object 
in selling the property that day, is, that he may 
have the happiness of promoting their interests. 
The amount of his business is the best proof of 
the extent to which the "ingenious device " sue- ' 
eeeds. Of course, the interests of the simple 
purchaser, whose face was never before seen and 
never may be again by the auctioneer, never cost 
the latter a single thought. He is all the while 
as in duty bound, thinking only how he can pro- 
cure the highest price for bis employers, 

Mr. George Ro-hins is a most persuasive auc- 
tioneer. He sometimes, when the bidding is | 
proceeding at a slow pace, looks slightly towards 
the ceiling, and invokes, in very emphatic terms, 
the descent of the Genius of Persuasion. His 
invocations are quite unnecessary; he already 
possesses the blessing prayed for. He alter- 
nately beseeches, and entreats, and flatters, and ' 
coaxes, and bamboozles his auditors, with ao 
much ingenuity, that there is no possibility of 
resisting his appeals. His professional fascina- 
tions are ao greats that it is positively perilous 
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for persons who have money at command to cross 
the threshold of his Auction Mart. Persona 
have gone into that mart and come out pur- 
chasers of the property put up for sale, who had 
no more idea of even making a single offer than 
they had of purchasing an estate at the antipodes. 
To be present at one of Mr. Robins's sales, no 
matter what may be the nature of the property, 
or how great the previous deteimination not to 
bid, is, I repeat, to rush unnecessarily into temp- 
tation's way, as many thousands have found to 
their cost 

Mr. Robins's manner has nothing extravagant 
about it. He dislikes theatrical gesture; he 
trusts to the effect of his ingenious remarks. 
The right hand is now and then called on to 
second, by a moderate motion, the praises he is 
heaping on the article to be disposed of. He 
moves his body slightly, and rewards the bidder 
by an approving look every time he receives a 
fresh offer. To show how little reliance he 
places in bodily gesticulation when in the ros- 
trum, he now and then, after he has fairly be- 
gun the sale, sits down in the armchair at his 
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back. In most cases, one of his favourite exer- 
cises is to move both knees it^ithout lifting his 
feet from the floor, in the spirit of sheer playful- 
ness. Mr. George Robins is not the man to 
need, in the discharge of his professional duties, 
the foreign aid of extravagant gesture. Neither 
does he ever so exert his lungs as to assail the 
ears of his auditory, by speaking in an imduly 
loud tone of voice. His elocution is of a sub- 
dued kind; and his manner generally has, as 
will have been inferred from what I have before 
stated, much of the colloquial in it. His voice 
wants softness and clearness of tone ; he speaks 
with some rapidity, which may be the cause of a 
very slight occasional stutter. His manner is 
easy and fascinating. Before he asks any parti- 
cular price for the article to be disposed of, he 
expatiates for some time, in the way before de- 
scribed, on its excellencies. Then it is, techni- 
cally speaking, " put up," and an offer received 
for it If the bidding go on briskly, he contents 
himself with cheering on the competitors, by as- 
suring them, in general terms, of the eligibility 
of the property. If the bidding begins to flag, 
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he launches into a new eulogium on the adrairia- 
ble qualities of the estate, or whatever else it 
may be, and the security and advantage of the 
investment. If this has not the effect of setting 
the bidders again in motion, he will heave two 
or three sighs, which are wonderfully good, con- 
sidering they are manufactured for the occasion, 
and declare, with the utmost conceivable gravity 
of countenance, that in the whole course of his 
professional experience he never met with any- 
thing so discouraging, and that it must surely be 
owing to some want of perspicuity of expression, 
or deficiency of professional ability on his part, 
that the audience do not see their own interests, 
which are as clear to his view as the noon-day 
sun. If this has not the effect of eliciting 
higher offers from those who were previously 
aspirants for the property, or calling new com- 
petitors into the field, he assumes an unusually 
serious aspect, says he cannot wait any longer, 
and that whoever means to bid must do it that 
instant, otherwise it will be too late; and, so 
saying, he causes the hammer to descend slowly, 
repeat'ng at the same time the words, " Going, 
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going, going, go — ." The third "going," though 
only half pronounced, is uttered in ho peculiar a 
manner, that the highest bidder in many cases 
fancies, in the excitement of the moment, that 
the word is to be "gone," and exultingly ex- 
claims — " The property is mine ! " This is 
exactly what Mr. Robins wishes. He then 
remarks, with infinite address — " Ah, my friend, 
I don't wonder at your anxiety to possess the 
property ; you are too good a judge not to know 
what an immense bargain it would be at your 
offer. No, no, my friend, that would never do; 
it is still in the market." Mr. Robins repeats 
over and over again the highest offer made for 
the property, and it is twenty to one if he do 
not set the whole of the competitors a^bidding 
again, and very probatly before he has done, 
gets, through his adroit management, an advance 
of forty or fifty per cent. — perhaps a great deal 
more — on what was offered at the time the little 
episode to which I have referred took plat*. I 
may mention, in proof of this, the case of the 
Oh-mpic Theatre, formerly alluded to. Mr. 
Robins had exhausted the English language in 
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commendation of that theatre ; he made it as 
clear as any proposition in Euclid, that Madame 
Vestris could not possibly succeed in Covent 
Garden — that, in fact, she could succeed in no 
other house than the Olympic ; and that conse- 
quently the purchaser was quite sure of her as 
a tenant as long as he chose to let the theatre to 
her. He proved to demonstration, that the 
Olympic would always fill, no matter who 
should be the lessee ; and that consequently it 
would prove a perfect mine of wealth to the 
lucky gentleman who was sufficiently alive to 
hia own interests to become the purchaser. By 
means of such representations, made iu a way, 
and with an ingenuity peculiar to himself, Mr. 
Robins had got the biddings up from the starts 
ing sum, which was £3000, to £3400. There, 
however, the aspirants at the possession of the 
property came to what Mr. Robins called a dead 
stop. For at least three or four minutes he put 
his ingenuity to the rack in lavishing encomiums 
on the property, without his zeal and eloquence 
being rewarded by a single new bidding. It 
was at this extremity — and he never resorts to 
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the expedient until the bidders have reached 
what they themselves at the time conceive to be 
the highest point; it was at this crisis of the 
Olympic, Mr. Robins causing the hammer to 
descend in the way I have described, and accom- 
panying the slow and solemn movement with a 
"Going — going-^go — '* that the then highest 
bidder exclaimed — "The theatre is mine!" and 
at which Mr. Robins, apostrophising him in his 
own bland and fascinating manner, remarked — 
" I don't wonder, my friend, that your anxiety 
to possess the property at such a price should 
anticipate my decision ; but," looking round the 
audience and smiling, as if he congratulated 
them on the circumstance, "it is still in the 
market, gentlemen; you have still an oppor- 
tunity of making your fortunes without risk or 
trouble ! " I'he bidding that instant recom- 
menced, and proceeded more briskly than ever. 
It eventually reached £5850, at which sum the 
theatre was " knocked down." 

Those who have been present at a few of Mr. 
Robins's auctions, can be at no loss to ascertain 
when he is about to knock down the property 
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exposed to sale. He does not knock it down, 
as most people would imagine he was about to 
do, when he speaks slowly and solemnly, and 
brings the hammer to within an inch or so of 
the board. On the contrary, ^ sure indication 
of his being about to knock me property down 
is, when, after the bidding has ceased, he raises 
the hammer unusually high, and speaks with 
more than his wonted loudness and rapidity. 
In this respect he resembles some of our greatest 
orators, who become louder and louder in their 
tones as they approach the close of their speeches, 
and are loudest of all in their concluding sen- 
tence. 

Had Mr. Robins been brought up to the bar, 
he would not have been many years in West- 
minster Hall before the distinction of a silk 
gown would have been conferred upon him. 
He would speedily have outstripped, in the race 
of rivalry, all contemporary practitioners, and 
would have been proudly standing at this mo- 
ment at the very summit of the profession, with 
an amount of business not only too great for an 
ordinary mortal to bear up under, but which 
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would have broken the back of even an Atlaa 
himself. I speak with all seriousness when I 
say, that Mr. George Robins possesses all the 
attributes which constitute a great lawyer. His 
resources are inexhaustible ; he is singularly 
ready and singularly happy in seizing on any 
little incident which may unexpectedly occur in 
the course of his auctions, and turning it to the 
account of his employers. He is never taken 
by surprise; nothing disconcerts him, nor even 
causes him the slightest embarrassment. He 
has a most ample command of words, while 
there is a raciness and variety in his style 
which we look for in vain in the diction of any 
of the legal luminaries of the day. 

But why speak of Mr. Robins as one that 
would have suddenly raised himself to distinction 
in our courts of law had he been brought up a 
barrister? He is, to all intents and purposes, a 
barrister, though not practising in Westminster 
Hall, or in any of those other localities in which 
we are accustomed to witness forensic exhibi- 
tions. What though his head be not encased in 
a, wig ; what though his person be not inserted 
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in a gown ; what though no bands dangle from 
under his chin; what, in fine, though wanting 
all the paraphernalia of a " learned gentleman,*' 
is he on that account less entitled to be consi- 
dered a barrister in his own way? Certainly 
not He receives his retainer like other lawyers ; 
he is furnished with his brief like the '' learned 
gentlemen" of Westminster Hall; his employers 
are his clients ; the property which they instruct 
him to sell is his cause ; his auditors are the 
"gentlemen of the jury;" and the highest offer 
is the verdict they return, or the damages they 
give. 

And here I may mention, that Mr. Robins 
is himself peculiarly partial to the use of legal 
phraseology. He talks with great gusto of his 
fees, his retainers, his refreshers, his briefs, his 
clients, his pleadings, and so forth. He evi- 
dently considers himself, as he is entitled to do, 
to belong to the category of barristers, though 
the nature of his professional pursuits somewhat 
differs from the ordinary proceedings in our 
courts of law. He has no cause for envying 
any of his forensic contemporaries ; for he drives 
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a far more lucrative business than any "learned 
gentleman" in Westminster Hall; his annual 
income, if report speaks truth, is from £12,000 
to £15,000 : while none of them can earn more 
than £10 000; only five or six earn half that sum. 
Hitherto I have spoken of Mr. Robins in the 
capacity of auctioneer. Let me now make a 
few remarks respecting him in the capacity of 
an author ; for such I confidently hold him to 
be. I am prepared to prove, should the point 
ever be disputed, that his advertisements con- 
stitute an essential part and parcel of the litera- 
ture of the present day. They are not only 
read, but admired throughout the civilized world. 
They are altogether unlike the advertisements 
of any other man living, be his profession or 
employment what it may. Anything more 
thoroughly original was never written. Mr. 
Robins takes no man for his model ; he stands 
on his own footing ; he has struck out a path for 
himself. And, as he is the disciple of no one, 
so no one follows him; for this very cogent 
reason — that he cannot. He has no imitators, 
because none of his contemporaries could make 
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the attempt with the least chance of even the 
most moderate success. As an inditer of adver- 
tisements, he is as far superior to his contempo- 
raries as the splendour of the sun surpasses the 
feeble light emitted by some scarcely perceptible 
star. He pre-eminently stands alone; in his 
department of his profession, he is a genius of 
the highest order. No one in the habit of read- 
ing his advertisements — and who is not? — can 
for a moment doubt this. Let me take up the 
first daily paper I can lay my hands on. " The 
Morning Chronicle" of this day is before me — 
'what pen but that of Mr. George Robins could 
have written the following description of the 
Stoke Hall estate ? Evidently none. It appears 
in the form of an advertisement some weeks 
before bringing the property to the hammer :— 
"The varied beauties of Derbyshire are so 
familiar to the public, that the composer of this 
imperfect sketch might almost excuse himself 
from the diflScult task of attempting a correct 
outline, but the paramount duty he owes to 
his respected client, forbids his contemplated 
excuse — he will, however, be so concise, that 
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a fastidious reader shall not be fatigued. The 
estate is situated in tiie very lieart of Der- 
byshire, five miles from Bakewell, ten from 
Chesterfield and Sheffield, the mail to Sheffield 
passing through it daily. 

" The river Derwent, whose beauteous stream 
is 80 justly renowned, appears in all its glory at 
Stoke — nature {always kind) has been bountiful 
beyond measure, having so disposed the river 
that it encircles nearly the whole of this large 
domain— Stoke almost appears to clium it as its 
own. 

"The natural loveliness of Derbyshire appears 
concentrated into one focus. The wildness of 
the thick, ample foliage of the pet place under 
our especial review, within whose shades the 
Derwent for awhile retires, only to burst again 
upon the sight with increased force and beauty; 
and the stupendous hil Is, which form an amphi- 
theatre of prodigious extent, give a eplpndid 
picture, as contrasted with the peace and quie- 
tude of the fertile valley below. The softer 
allurement of this beauteous scene, contrasted 
with the murmuring of the rapid stream, at 
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once indicates that the hand of something more 
than mortal has lent its powerful aid. 

" The reader may imagine, although it would 
not be an easy task to describe, the beauties of a 
walk of two miles in extent, parallel with the 
famed Derwent, varying at every turn, 

' Lost for a apace through thitke Is veering. 
But broader when again appearing,' 

passing through its rugged course, beneath lux- 
uriant grown plantations, where vistas are 
planted with consummate judgment, so aa to 
catch, ever and anon, the splendid diversity of 
this Claude-hke picture, relieved by undulation 
in these grounds, which ha^e been so aptly assi- 
milated to the garden of Eden. The river 
traversing over unseen beds of stone, the grace- 
fully waving feme, scattered over the foreground, 
impart just such an air of tempered wildnesa 
as must gladden the correct eye of the lover of 
scenic beauty, without offence to those who are 
inclined to look rather for the superintending 
hand of care and cultivation. Lingering here 
awhile, and surveying the vaatneaa of nature's 
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beauties, how humiliating does the littleness of 
human work appear I 

" In the midst of this enjoyment, and near to 
the waterfal and cascade, is a cold bath, which, 
by natural means, inclines to the temperature of 
warm water, by reason of its velocity passing 
from a great distance within the rocks in its pro- 
gress through the rugged approach to light and 
air. 

" Piercefield, in all its glory, may be proud 
to be contemporaneous with Stoke (excepting 
always in its extent), for it cannot surpass the 
loveliness of the terrace-walk ; indeed a com- 
parison would be unfavourable, inasmuch as the 
golden Wye does not claim to be particularly 
pellucid, while the Derwent represents a limpid 
stream, pure as the fountain from which it ema- 
nates. In respect to Stoke Hall mansion, Mr. 
Robins imagines that the future historian will 
record his opinion in something like the follow- 
ing faithful portraiture : — It is one of the most 
delightful mansions of the country. It does not 
pretend to the magnificence or splendour of 
Chatsworth ; but it claims, and with good grace, 



to be selected as the fit and happy home for 
those in the pursuit of the comtbrtB and ele- 
gancies of life. It is neither poor for want of 
ornament, nor gaudy with profusion. Standing 
alone on a graceful and commanding eminence, 
it looks without envy upon anything created, and 
on the Derwenl, its own noble stream, occasion- 
ally black with shadow, rolling majestically 
along, while the rippling ia indistinctly heard, 
and its dark siuface, ia perpetually relieved by 
the transparent reflection from the foliage which 
overhangs its peaceful banks," 

If this he not description, what, I should like 
to know, is ? Take another specimen as given 
in the case of an estate in the immediate vicinity 
of Bath : — 

" A singularly eligible freehold property, and 
one so remarkable by its association with the 
literature of the day, that the writer feels he 
might damage the little reputation which he has 
acquiretl, or place it in very great jeopardy, by 
the imperfect sketch which the following hum- 
ble effort is intended to convey: — Prior Park 
and its demesne are in conjunction with Wind- 
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comb House and its park grounds; the former 
has for many a long year claimed to be the le- 
viathan of Bath, and yet, in its proud altitude, 
seems to envy the quiet, unpretending scene of 
loveliness and beauty, which adorns the little 
lion of this great city. 

" It would be in vain to attempt more than a 
very fmnt description of the first impression that 
is awakened in approaching the 'ambrosial 
grounds,' it is something electric; the mansion 
stands, or rather nestles under the shadow of the 
hill; ihe churoh is its nearest neighbour, 
covered with ivy, which in its gamesome luxuri- 
ance, entwines itself around this satred edifice. 

"Nature is here arrayed in her most romantic 
garb; and it were impossible to increase the 
charms of a spot so rich in her own ' beauties.* 
The whole extent is laid out with that perfect taste 
which knows how to wed nature to art without sa- 
crificing its simplicity to the alliance. There is a 
general harmony pervading the picture ; it ifi,Bbow- 
however, from the delightful terrace walkthat the 
scenic effect is rendered one of surpassing beauty. 
It extends throughout the gardens, where the par- 
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terres, enriched by flowers, are fragrant beyond 
measure, and lead to the distant lawns, ena- 
melled with shrubs. In perambulating the 
luxuriant plantations, the murmuring sounds of 
the waterfal and cascade in the park meadow 
become almost a constant and welcome com- 
panion. The majestic hanging woods, while 
they add grace to the landeeape, screen the 
domicile from the wintry winds. The hermit- 
age in one direction — the orangery aud depo- 
sitory for gold and silver fiBh, and its limpid 
fountain in the opposite, foTm a picture that may 
be likened unto fairy land — it should be seen or 
it will never be appreciated. Within the little 
park Neptune is seen presiding over the waters, 
in a splendid colossal figure. The undulation 
throughout the demesne is incessant, and the 
views from the celebrated mount are moat exten- 
sive and varied ; looking down upon the splendid 
city {which it may be well to remark is not quite 
one mile off), to Mr. Eeckford's celebrated 
tower. The umbrageous walks are of consider- 
able extent; with a capital cold bath, and a 
room and fire-place connected, 
o 2 
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The gardens are prolific beyond measure, and 
embrace everything in the shape of fruit and 
vegetation that those learned in the new School 
of Art can desire. Close hy is a park meadow 
of considerable estent, and only separated by a : 
road, with so much of delightful irregularity, so 
much hill and dale in perpetual review, with a 
cascade and waterfal, that it almost appears in 
the attitude of imploring good taste to take it 
under its special keeping, and erect thereon a 
minor contemporary to Prior Park. 

" In conclusion, it may with great truth be 
affirmed, that nature has achieved almost a mira- 
cle in so small a space ; and left the powerless 
efforts of art to bewail its own infirmities. 

"The next (and a very indispensable duty) will 
be to call attention to tlie stone edifice, and its 
internal accommodation. First observing that 
the writer has now entered upon classic ground. 
It is a matter of notoriety, that the prototype of 
Squire Western, in Fielding's Tom Jones, is to 
be traced to Windcomb. It is a delightful remi- 
niscence, that the admired author produced bis 
remarkable novel within this hospitable roof; 




the surrounding neighbourhood is hallowed a 
were by the association ol" poetry and r' 
Prior Park, the seat of Squire Allen, will he 
remembered by that charming distich so happily 
expressed by one of England's sweetest bards, 
which was called forth not alone by the inspira- 
tion of the muse, but as a trifling tribute of 
gratitude towards a never-tiring patron. 'Twas 
thus the poet sang his patron's praise : — 

'Let humble Allen, with aa awkward shame, 
Do good by steallb, and blush to find it fsme.' " 

Mr. Rohin&'s hammer, ivhich he himself calls 
harmless, is said to have magic in it. His 
oratory, I know, possesses more than a magi- 
cian's power: and who that reads the above can 
doubt that his pen possesses magical attributes ? 
Mr. Robins, it will be observed, displays his 
acquaintance with the poetry and general litera- 
ture of his country, by the appropriate and 
pointed quotations he makes from the works of 
the best authors. 

I shall only give two more specimens of Mr. 
Robins's surpassing descriptive powers. The 
first relates to an estate on the banks of Loch 
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Lomond, the most beautiful and romanticj with 
the surrounding scenery, of all Scotland's lakes, 
In what glowing colours, with what infinite 
spirit does he portray the picturesque scene ! 
If there were a Regius Professorship of De- 
scription, who so entitled to the chair as Mr. 
George Robins: — 

" The surpassing beauty of the splendid 
scenery, embracing the lovely Loch and lofty 
Ben Lomond (the greatest features amid Scol> 
land's never-ending splendour and variety), is an 
undertaking to which the humble individual en- 
trusted with the conduct of this sale feels most 
acutely how inadequate he is to the duty that 
has been imposed upon him; his chief relief 
nay, ' his main stay ' (if he may be permitted 
the observation), arises out of a reminiscence 
that Scotia's own hard found himself in the 
same dilerana. All those who have not partaken 
of the good fortune to sojourn amid the beau- 
teous scenery before alluded to, or to behold 
Loch Lomond sleeping in the arms of her hun- 
dred hills by the light of a September moon, or 
from the lofty towers of the castle, on a fine 
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evening behold the setting sun reflecting in the 
distance upon the Grampian Hills, will be en- 
chanted by a spectacle that must awaken the 
most delightful sensations, and to the contem- 
plative mind, fill him with awe and reve- 
rence to the great Master and Creator of aM 
things perfect; to those in such a mood he 
would invoke, with all humility, yea earnestness, 
to search for what the greatest novelist of by- 
gone days has said of the most beauti&l of all 
the Caledonian lakes. 

" The magic touch of his never-erring muse 
must awaken a sensation first to see, and then 
to possess, the greatest feature of this vicinity, 

' So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The Hcenerj of a taity dream.' 

" Next in our kind remembrance is Ben Lo- 
mond, which will necessarily partake of its due 
meed of praise. This mountain, like Saul 
amidst his companions, o'ertops all contempora- 
ries. The valley, teeming in wild fertility, re- 
lieved by pastures and corn-land, and varied by 
all the softer beauties of nattu'e, completes a 
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scene which CHn only be appreciated by ocular 
demonBtratioD. 

" The constituency of the borough of Dumbar- 
ton will hail with delight the possessor of this cas- 
tle and demesne ; and, if his principles he worthy 
Htheir suffrages, he will probably walk over the 
course." 

Here is the other specimen of Mr. Robins's 
descriptive powers. Only see the prince of 
auctioneers on classic ground. He has a pro- 
perty to dispose of in the immediate vicinity of 
the far-famed Athens. 

" Mr. George Robins, with feelings of unmixed 
pleasure and satisfaction, makes kno\vn that he 
is honoured by having been selected as the hum- 
ble individual to offer for sale by public auction, 
at the mart, London, on Thursday, the 8th of 
August, at twelve, a singularly delightful free- 
hold property ; and he is proud to add, that it 
is the first attempt at a submission to public 
opinion and competition of a distinguished 
estate so far removed from England. This im- 
portant estate is within one mile of the city of 
Athens, nearly four hundred acres of land within 
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its plains, and a shooting or hunting-box, with 
extensive gardens. 

" Before Mr. Robins ventiires upon his fearfully 
difficult task, he may well ask for a little for- 
bearance with a kind public, in not criticising 
too earnestly or too severely, this his first essay 
as connected with an attempt to describe a 
splendid estate 90 nearly allied to the classic city 
of Athens, and so far removed from the usual 
sphere of his vocations — the city and its vast 
renown he may safely leave to those who are 
well read in the history of Greece ! His task, 
fortunately, is only to give, in the language of 
truth, bovi-ever imperfectly told, an unpretending 
description of the property under review. As 
it would require the pen of the immortal Byron 
to do it adequate justice, the writer may be well 
excused for approaching it with fear and trem- 
bling ; he will, however, venture only at a round 
unvarnishedtale,leavingtotheimaginativepowerB 
of those who seek such a splendid repose, to fill 
up the vast immeasurable apace, which his feeble 
effort must leave unaccomplished. The villa 
may be thus succinctly described; it is suited to 
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a. family not very large, but whose minds are im- 
bued with rerainiBcences of the glory of this once- 
famed city. 



• Shrine of the 
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"It is placed within the olive grove on the 
pl^ns of Athens, and, from its lofty tower, com- 
mands the most splendid and picturesque view 
of the Acropolis and the city, including the 
Mount Hymettus, and Pentelicus, the Piraeus, 
Salamis, and indeed all the islands of the iEgean 
Sea. In superintending this magnificent pano- 
rama, how awfully grand doth nature's works 
appear ! inclining the imagination 6rst to believe, 
and at length the senses to concur in the realiza- 
tion of all those classical associations, which 
cannot fail to interest and encourage the enter- 
prise, and lead to researches which the march of 
intellect has recently more than ever provoked. 
Oh, that the pea of the great hard could at this 
moment lend its influential aid, and direct the 
one that now falters in the vain attempt to give 
a moderate portraiture of the landscape ! but 
this is hopeless. A short summary of a few of 
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the minor points for consideratioii must suffice 
with those who, while they would enjoy the an- 
tiquities of Athens, are not insensible to the 
large income that is available by this purchase. 
It has already been noticed that the demesne 
around the city numbers three hundred and 
eighty acres, the greater part under cultivation 
in corn, cotton, and maize, besides large planta- 
tions of olive-trees ; the vineyards and extensive 
gardens are about twenty acres, walled round, 
and planted on the celebrated site, known as 
the Academus of PlatO',' and to which the 
river Cephisus becomes the irrigating stream, as 
well aa to the smaller vineyard, which is allied 
to the abode." 

Mr. Robins's advertisements will Uve after 
him. They will be treasured up and read with 
avidity by generations yet unborn. This, at any 
rate, is my conviction ; and never was I more 
firmly wedded to any hypothesis. Mr. Robins, 
I should liere remark, is himself particularly 
partial to be considered an author. In one of 
his advertisements which I have quoted, he ta- 
citly admits this by claiming to himself the title. 
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He says — " This eligible freehold property is so 
remarkahly associated with the literature of the 
day that the writer (or author) feeU he migbt 
damage the little reputation which he has ac- 
quired, or place it in very great jeopardy, by the 
imperfect sketch which the following effort is in- 
tended to convey," &c. I wonder it has never 
occurred to any one to make a selection of Mr. 
Rohine's advertisements, now extended over a 
space of more than a quarter of a century, and 
to publish them in two or three volumes- 
tasteful selection would make what the French J 
call a most recliercM work. I am confident it I 
would have a large sale; for, besides its literary I 
merits, it would contain an epitome of the his- 
tory of the heritable and landed property of the 
country during the period I have mentioned. 

It is related of a Frenchman, whose name e 
capes my recollection, that having asked of an j 
acquaintance the meaning of the word "prose," I 
he was surprised on finding from tlie answer that 1 
he had been talking " prose " all his life, without I 
heiny aware of the circumstance. Mr. Robinis I 
in like manner, is in the habit of writing a species J 
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of irregular blank verse, though he does not him- 
self seem to have the slightest suspicion of the 
fact. Witness, in illustration, the following de- 
Bcriptive advertisement of the Olympic Theatre, 
which appeared in the newspapers a few months 
ago. It may be right to premise, that though I 
have not altered the phraseology in any way, 1 
have ventured to put the lines into their present 
form : — 



Mr. George Robins is desired lo a 

To ihe public, and more especially to the 

ThcnLrical world, that he is authorised lo sell 

By Public Auction at the Mart, 

On Thursday next, the twentieth of June, at twelve 

The Olympic Theatre, which for so many years 

Possessed a kin<liy fei-ling with the public, 

And has, for many seasons past, assumed 

An unparaileleJ uitituje in tlienCricals, since 

It was fortunately demised to Madame Vestria ; 

"Who, albeit, not content to move at the slow rale 

Of by-gone times, gave to It a spirit and a 

Consequence, that the march of improvement 

And her own consummate taste and judRmenl 

Had conceived. To crown her laudabk' efforts 

With unquestionable success, she has caused 

To be completed (nith the exception of St. James's^ 
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That it Kow claims Co be one of the most 
Faued of thb Met bop ol it All Tueatues. Indeed, 
It is a fact ihai will always remain on record, 
ThB.tainill the Ticissitudea ofall other ihestrical 
Estahlisbments, with Madame at ils helm, success hu 
Never been equivocal for a moment, and the 
Receipts llave for fears past averaged nearly 
As munb aa the patent theatres. The boxes are 
In such high repute, that double the present low 
Rental Is available by this means alone. Madame 
VestrtE hus a lease for three more seasons, at only one 
Thousand pounds a-year. 

Mr. George Robins is not without his peeuli- 
aritiea in. the ordinary circumstances and habits 
of life ; but it is not my purpose to particularise 
theae. I will only mention one — namely, his nn- 
oonquerable avereion to open doors. Not con- 
tent with having written on the door of his office, 
in such large and legible letters that he that 
runneth may read, the words — " Shut the door" 
— the first salutation, in many cases, which he 
gives to those who enter, and before they have 
had time to anticipate the gruffly-delivered in- 
junction, is, " Shut the door, sir." The reason 
he assigns in summer for his decided antipathy 
to open doors, is, that they let in the heat, and 
the reason in winter is, that they let in the cold. 
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Of the personal appearance of Mr. George 
Robins, little remains to be added to the obser- 
vations incidentally made on the subject in a 
former part, of the sketch. I have referred to 
his taU, aihletic peraon. His favourite dress is 
a surtout of a brownish hue, a coloured waistcoat, 
and light cassitnere smallc-lotbes. He can boast 
of a very high, well-developed, arched forehead; 
with a rather full face. His eyebrows are promi- 
nent and protruding; but his eyes are small, 
though quick in their motions: they have a 
shrewd, if not sly, expression. His complexion 
is as rough and ruddy as if he were the bailiff on 
one of those estates which he describes with such 
graphic effect. He has all the appearance of one 
who, notwithstanding the extent and importance 
of his business, enjoys the pleasures of life. The 
expression of his countenance is not prepossess- 
ing; but the moment he mounts his rostrum, and 
lets loose the floodgates of his eloquence, he be- 
comes quite a favourite with bis audience: they 
vote him, in their own minds, "a jolly good fel- 
low," and, did their pockets allow, would give a 
practical proofof the fact, by "bidding" for "the 
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property " which his so earnest in pressing on 
their attention. He is clearly a man of vigorous 
constitution; and, though his age must be ap- 
proximating to sixty, he has not, so far4i$ dan be 
seen two or three yards frdmhiih, a single wrin- 
kle in his face. 



'I HE END. 
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